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For the Companion. 
OBEDEDOM. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. I. 

Obededom—a long name—almost as long as 
the boy who bore it, but of course people had 
not time to speak it in full, so they stopped 
when they got as far as Obed, and some got no 
further than Obe. 

Perhaps his name would have been a good 
deal longer, but it suddenly run upon the sur- 
name Judd, which put an end to its career. 

Obededom Judd was twelve years old; short 
and dumpy in figure, with light blue eves, which 
showed the whites all round, and hair and skin 
of that neutral tint which may be termed mud 
color. He was gencrally lying round loose some- 
where, waiting for “something to turn up.” 
People came upon him in the most unexpected 
places—hanging about back doors, crouching 
behind barns, peeping in at windows. If a par- 
ty went fishing, ten chances to one they found 
Obed lounging lazily on the grass dragging a 
string, with a pin attached, through the water; 
or hunting, there was he starting up the game 
by “firing rocks,” as he called it. In popular 
parlance, Obed was a loafer, which means one 
who, having no business of his own, is contin- 
ually prying into that of his neighbors. 

As idleness is sure to lead to vice, Obed had 
many bad habits. His pockets, for instance, 
made strange revelations sometimes. Once, 
when trying to escape from an enraged farmer, 
who had discovered him suspiciously near his 
hen-house, he fell over the wall and crushed a 
dozen eggs which he had stored away in those 
wonderful places of concealment that the pan- 
taloons of all boys possess. 

At another time he strayed into an evening 
meeting, ‘just to see what was going on there,” 
he said, and when the minister called upon one 
of the brethren to speak, something answered 
‘Yip, yip, yip.” Of course the little boys on the 
back seats giggled, but the brother, who was a 
very dignified man, took no notice of the dis- 
turbance. IIe rose in his seat, but had barely 
opened his mouth when the “yips’”’ were heard 
again—a long succession of them. 

“If any one has come in here with no better 
object than to disturb the meeting, he would do 
well to withdraw,” said the minister, sending a 
keen glance over his audience. 

“Yip, yip, yip”’ was the sole response to this 
appeal; for to have left at a request so worded, 
would have been equal to a public confession. 

Then up rose the sexton, pounced upon Obed, 
and dragged him into the vestibule. As he said 
afterward, he knew he was “‘safe to take him, for 
there was never any mischief going on where 
Obe was, but he had a hand in it.” 

And the sexton’s reasoning proved correct, for 
in Obed’s pockets were found three spring chick- 
ens which he had stolen from the Widow Dolby, 
on his way to meeting. 

But althouzh Obed would always steal when 











missionary spirit, who at different times called 
on Obed’s mother with a view to getting the boy 
out to church and Sabbath school. Her answer 
was always much the same: 

“There’s nothing I should like better; I was 
brought up to go to meetin’ reg’lar, though I’ve 
kinder got out o’ the way of it sence I was 
merried; but then I may as well speak it out, he 
haint no cloze that’s decent to wear, and that’s 
all there is about it.” 

So on this hint the lady would bestir herself, 
or report the case to the charitable society, which 
would bestir itself, and a nice suit of clothes 
would be provided. Perhaps Obed would ap- 
pear at church in them one Sunday; perhaps 
not. Never more than that, then they would be 
worn through the week, and ctraight on, till he 
was as ragged as ever. | 

Time and again had this experiment been 
tried with a like result, or even a worse one; for 
once or twice Obed’s father had sold the gar- 
ments for liquor; so at last the case was given 
up as hopeless, and the boy was left to his own 
devices, everybody predicting that he would 
come to the State Prison, if not the gallows, in 
the end. A very natural prediction, for who 
could foresee or imagine that one of the boy’s 
wicked actions should be made the means of his 
reformation, when all good influences had failed ? 

It was a summer afternoon, and Obed was 
hanging on Mr. Silver’s gate, watching the men 
pitch a load of hay into the barn. They were 
too busy to notice him, so by-and-by he climbed 
up a little higher, and peeped stealthily in at an 
open window of the house. A lace curtain flut- 
tered in the window, draping a bird cage, whose 
occupant, a pretty canary, seemed to be carry- 
ing on a conversation with the robins outside. 





he had a chance, there were occasions on which 
he told the truth. If, for example, some benev- 
olent housekeeper, seeing him peer wistfully in 
at her kitchen door, inquired if he wanted somc- 
thing to eat, he invariably answered “Yes.” Or 
if some philanthropist, moved by still profound- 
er charity, asked if he wanted work, he invaria- 
bly answered ‘‘No.”’ 

Of course it could not be otherwise than that 
in a Christian community efforts should be made 
to bring this young wanderer into the paths of 
virtue; but these efforts met with little success. 
The minister, on his way from church, seeing 
him in the gutter building mud forts, did not 
fail to stop and admonish him on his sinfulness, 
holding up for his example good little Sammy 
Perkins, who put on a clean collar and went to 
meeting every Sunday; but in his secret heart 
Obed thought little Sammy Perkins a “spoon- 
ey,” and had no wish to imitate him, so he con- 
tinued to build mud forts the same as before. 

Then there were several ladies, imbued with a 


So far as he could see, there was no one in the 


room. He crept along the fence nearer and 
nearer. No, it was quite empty, but some one 


had probably just left, for there was work on 
| the table—a heap of scarlet wool and two great 
wooden knitting-needles, which appeared to have 
been hastily dropped. 

And there was something else on the table. 

“A wallet, Isnum!” said the boy, and glid- 
ing along close by the house, he snatched the 
small red article from the table, tucked it in his 
pocket, and walked away quite deliberately un- 
til out of the haying party’s range of vision, 
when he sprang over afence and ran for the 
woods. 

He meant to examine his treasure all by him- 
self, for he knew very well that if his father or 
mother should sce it, they would take it away 
from him, not to return to the owner, but for 
their own use. He stopped at last in a shady 
dell, and sitting down on a rock, drew the stolen 
article from his pocket. 
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“Je-roo-shy!”’ he exclaimed, and the eager ex- 
pression of his face gave place to one of amaze- 
ment and chagrin. “I’m blest if it aint a Testa- 
ment!” 

His first impulse was to throw it into the 
brook, but curiosity, of which he had a large 
share, restrained him, and he began turning 
over the leaves. 

There was only one picture; it was that of 
Christ delivering His Sermon on the Mount to 
the multitude seated on the ground at Ilis feet. 

There was something in the serenely beautiful 
face that interested Obed, though he could not 
have told why, and he wondered what He was 
saying to those people. 

“Why, there’s one little chap no bigger than 
me, and he’s barefoot, too, but he seems to be 
listening like the rest of ’em, and nobody drives 
him away. Wish I knew what the minister was 
talking about. It seems to be a kind of camp- 
meet’n’, for it’s all out doors.” 

Then Ohed noticed the reference underneath, 
and turned to the fifth chapter of Matthew, for 
he could read quite well. 

“It’s Christ that’s preaching,”’ said he to him- 
self, “and almost every verse begins with 
‘blessed.’ Well, He looks just as though He was 
saying ‘blessed.’ I wonder if He meant any of 
it for that little barefooted chap?” 

And Obed read on, while the brook babbled 
and the leaves rustled, till he forgot where he 
was, and almost fancied himself on that moun- 
tain sitting at the Saviour’s feet. 

It was the first time he had ever read a word 
in the Bible in his life, excepting upon compul- 
sion,—the first time he had given it a serious 
thought, and somehow his rude mind was touched 
and influenced by it. 

Then suddenly he remembered that he had 
stolen this book! Well, what of that? Had he 
not always been in the habit of stealing what- 
ever he could lay his hands on? Yes, but this 
seemed different, and he wished it were back on 
that parlor table again. To makc it still worse, 
ona blank page he read the name “Grace Sil- 


” 


ver.”” He had seen her once at a Sabbath scheol 
picnic. He had stolen into the grounds in his 


usual ragged and dirty condition, and a man 
was driving him out, when Grace interceded for 
him, and he was allowed to stay. After that 
she had brought him cake and lemonade. 

And now he had robbed her of her Testament! 

Never was there such a struggle between good 
and evil in the boy’s breast before; in fact, there 
had never been any struggle, for he had always 
yielded to the évil without pausing to deliber- 
ate. 

He knew of a second-hand bookstore where 
the Testament would sell for money. He might 





dispose of it there, and no questions would be 


asked. But could he barter away that beautiful 
picture of the Saviour, which scemed to fix its 
eyes directly upon him, and speak words of 
blessing to him, a poor, barefooted hoy? 

He might return it to Grace, “but old Silver’d 
be sure to hear of it, and then wouldn’t there be 
a row!” 

He put the book in his pocket and went slow- 
ly home. That night he hid it away in a box of 
rubbish, but that did not relieve his mind of its 
Durden. Something told him that there was 
but one thing which cou'd do that; he knew not 
that that something was conscience, but he de- 
termined to obey the secret voice and restore the 
book to its owner. 





——$~<p>—_ ——_—. 
For the Companion. 
THE STOLEN RECORD BOOK. 

Only three more weeks of school, and then the 
long vacation! 

This thought made me feel very happy that 
bright June morning, as I walked slowly through 
the woods on my way to the little red school- 
house at the ‘‘Corners.”’ 

I had reached the mature age of thirteen, and 
at the close of the school term I was going, for 
the first time in my life, alone on what seemed 
to me a very long journey. It had been ar- 
ranged that I should visit my Aunt Sarah, who 
lived in Canada. My travelling suit had been 
made, and in a few days I should be on my way 
to Montreal. 

I was so preoccupied with these pleasant 
thoughts that I did not hear Dick Maynard’s 
step, and was not aware of his presence until 
suddenly apprised of it by a twitch at my curls, 
as he laughingly exclaimed, “A penny for your 
thoughts, Clara.” 

Now Dick was my favorite among the boys. 
He was good looking—which, of course, was a 
recommendation—and besides was kind to us 
girls, and never was a tease, like many of the 
boys. He had fought two or three battles on 
my account, and I would have used my best ar- 
guments in his defence with equal fearlessness. 

His father was our nearest neizhbor, and we 
had played together ever since we could walk. 
Of course I had few secrets from him, and soon 
told him all about my vacation trip. I thought 
he seemed a little sober, and we chatted about 
it during the rest of the way to school. 

Monday mornings there was always a great 
deal to talk about, and nine o’clock came very 
soon to the groups of scholars gathered before 
the schoolhouse. 

The bell rang and we took our seats. Miss 
Healy, our teacher, was a favorite with both 
boys and girls, and always had a cheerful smile 
for us as we came in. But this morning she 
seemed troubled, and was quite sober. 

After prayers she did not commence the reci- 
tations as usual, but striking her bell for silence, 
and speaking very slowly and distinctly, she 
said,— 

“You all know it is against the rules for any 
of the scholars to enter the schoolhouse on Sat- 
urday or Sunday without my permission. Some 
person has been in this room since I left it last 
Friday afterftoon. I should be very sorry to ac- 
cuse any of you of disregarding my wishes in 
this respect, but if any scholar present has been 
guilty of this misdemeanor, he or she will please 
stand up.” 

Tomy utter astonishment, Dick Maynard rose 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Why, he was 
the most honorable boy in the school, and I 
could not believe him capable of any under- 
handed action. Miss Healy seemed equally sur- 
prised. A confused murmur ran through the 
room, but was quickly suppressed by. a stroke of 
the bell. : 

“I am surprised, Richard,” she said, “at this 
acknowledgment. I have supposed that I could 
always rely upon your respect for the rules of 
the school. When were you here, and why were 
you here?” 





“Iwas here at three o’clock Saturday after- 
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noon,” he answered, ‘but L do not wish to say 
why I was here.” Ilis face was pale as he said 
this, but he stood firmly, with folded arms. 

Miss Ilealy looked grieved, and was evidently 
much troubled, When she spoke again it was 
in 2 low voice, but the room was so still that wé 
heard every word. 

“On opening wy desk this morning,” she said, 
“I found that my record book had been taken 
from it. Now Ido not care very much for the 
loss of the book, although, of course, it will be 
impossible for me to make out your averages 
correctly without it. Buta paper of very great 
value to me had been placed between its leaves, 
which it will require much time and severe men- 
tal labor to replace. What, however, grieves me 
most of all is, to find that my confidence has 
been misplaced and that one of my best schol- 
«urs has disobeyed my commands.”’ 

Some of the girls were crying softly, and I 
would have given a good deal to be able to 
cry myself. But I could only sit aad watch 
Dick as he stood with folded arms and com- 
pressed lips. Of course he could not be guilty 
of this theft! Why didn’t he speak boldly and 
promptly and clear himself? Miss Ilealy had 


buried her face in her hands, and the dead si- | 


lence in the room was broken only by the loud 
ticking of the clock and the sobs of the girls. 

Just as it seemed as if I could bear the silence 
no longer, Tommy Lane, one of the small boys, 
stood up and said,— 

“I saw Dick come out of the schoolhouse, Sat- 
urday, and he had a book in his hand that looked 
just like your record book.” 

At these words some of the scholars who sat 
near Dick got up and went over to the other side 
of the room. Ilis lip quivered a little, but he 
did not change his position. The teacher raised 
her head, and I saw traces of tears on her checks, 
as she asked,— 

“Is this true, Richard ?”’ 

“I had a book with me,” he replied, “but it 
was not the record book. I did not go near your 
desk.’” 

“Tam exceedingly sorry that I have reason to 
doubt your word,” said Miss Healy, sternly, 
“but no other course seems open to me. Your 
schoolmates will please not associate with you 
until a more satisfactory solution of this matter 
is arrived at. You will keep your seat during 
recess, and at noontime.”’ 

Lessons went on as usual that day, but the 
schoolroom was very quiet. Many glances were 
cast towards Dick as he bent his head over his 
books, and appeared intent upon his study. At 
recess we missed his pleasant laugh, and when 
the long nooning came those of us who had 
brought our dinners gathered under the big elm, 
and talked about the theft. 

We all hada high regard for Miss Healy’s 
opinion, and as she evidently believed Dick 
guilty we felt forced to accept that belief. My 
heart sank within me when I thought how dreary 
would be the walk to and from school without 
his company. He had been almost my only 
playmate. I knew that his sense of honor would 
not allow him to speak to me after he had been 
told not to do so by the teacher. I couldn’t have 
felt worse had I been the exiled pupil. 

[left the noisy group, and creeping softly up 
to one of the schoolhouse windows, peeped in. 
Dick had rested his head on the desk, and I 
couldn’t see his face, but I felt sure he had been 
crying. I could not bear this. I stole away 
into the woods back of the building, and throw- 
ing myself on a mossy bank, gave way to my 
grief. I was tempted to go to Dick and tell him 
that I didn’t believe him guilty; that I would 
stund by him whatever happened. But I felt 
that this would be disobeying my teacher. 

The bell rang and we went into the school- 
room. There sat Dick with an apparently com- 
posed face, but I saw that his eyes were red, and 
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looked pale and very sad. Dick was one of the! 
best scholars, and she was evidently greatly 
| troubled by what had transpired. I began to 
wonder if he had left schcol altogether, when 
there was a knock at the door, which was opened 
by the teacher, and Mr. Maynard entered. Dick 
was with him, but he certainly did not look like 
!a guilty person. He was quite pale, but he met 
| unflinchingly the gaze that was turned upon him 
| from all parts of the room. 

He took his seat, as usual, while his father 
| Stood beside Miss Healy’s desk and seemed 
struggling with emotion that choked his voice. 
| How still that room was! Through the open 
windows we could hear the song of a robin in 
the elm tree, and the whirr of the mowing ma- 
chine in Dea. Potter’s lot. My heart went 
thump, thump, like the ticking of the old clock 
in the kitchen athome. Would Mr. Maynard 
never speak? Atlength he cleared his throat, 
and said,— 

| 


“Scholars, I have always been proud of my 
boy; proud to know that he was a favorite with 
his teacher and with his playmates. I have al- 
ways thought him honest and truthful. But 
now I am compelled to believe that he has de- 

| ceived both his teacher and myself. The evi- 
dence against him seems conclusive, and he has 
not yet said any thing to disprove that evidence. 
| My first intention was to take him away from 
school, but after consulting Miss Healy, I have 
| 

| 


concluded that it will be as severe a punishment 
as Tean inflict to let him remain, in the hope 
| that when he realizes the position in which he 
has placed himself toward you and me, he may 
make full confession, and receive that forgive- 
| ness which none of us will withhold. Until he 
| makes that confession, I do not wish you to ad- 
mit him again to your friendship.” 

I could not look toward Dick How terrible 
this must be for him! I felt that if I could only 
bear the punishment with him I should be hap- 
pier, and I was very nearly crying again when 
the bell struck for the first recitation. 

1 will pass over the two weeks which followed. 
They were dreary ones to me, and I think to all 
the school. Dick’s pale face haunted me. At 
home I saw nothing of him, as he remained 
constantly in the house. At first 1 had expected 
he would run away. I knew I should do so if | 
was a boy. He was so proud and high-spirited 
that I don’t understand how he was able to bear 
the agony of those weeks. But his courage 
never seemed to forsake him, although he grew 
paler and thinner. His recitations were perfect, 
and he stood at the head of the school, while, 
through sympathy for him, I lost rank every 
day. 

Friday morning dawned bright and pleasant, 
and we were all full of excitement in prospect 
of the examination in the afternoon. I said all; 
I must except Dick, who sat quiet amidst the 
bustle, and studied intently. 

A little before noon Miss Healy dismissed us 
till one o’clock, and said that she would like to 
have us get some evergreens and flowers to dee- 
orate the schoolroom. A year before, the whole 
school, with Dick as leader, had made an expe- 
dition into the woods, and a jolly time we had 
gathering mountain ivy and wild roses. The 
dingy old room fairly blossomed under our 
hands, and, as old Mrs. Merritt had said, “ twas 
like going to school in a flower garden.” 

But this year the loud laughter and merry 
shouts of my companions seemed to grate on 
my feelings, and I stole away by myself. I 
knew there was a beautiful bush of mountain 
ivy beside the brook which ran through Mr 
Maynard’s mowing land, and climbing the bars, 
I walked across the field to the brook. 

The pink and white clusters of the ivy hung 





over the stream, and were reflected in the clear | 
water. I sat down on the grassy bank, and} 


thought of the events of the past few weeks, | 





that his lip quivered as he kept his head bent | 
over his slate. My heart was very heavy. Even | 
with my partiality for him, I could entertain but | 
feeble hopes of his innocence. I am sure | 
niuide some very poor recitations that afternoon. | 
Hfalf an hour before the time for closing, Miss 
il ‘aly said,— 

“Richard, you can go now. 
your parents this evening.” 

Dick put away his books, and with averted 
face passed out of the room. We all understood 
the teacher’s motive in dismissing him early. 
She didn’t wish to give us an opportunity of 
speaking to him. 

I lay awake nearly all that night, trying to 
imagine the interview between Miss Healy and | 
Dick’s father and mother. Mr. Maynard had 
the reputation of being a very stern and unyield- | 
ing man, and I finally cried myself to sleep, as I 
thought of the terrible punishment which Dick 
would have to suffer. 

When the school was called to erder next 


morning, Dick’s seat was empty. Miss Healy 


1 will call on 





until I was getting quite melancholy, when o 
robin lighted in the branches over my head, and | 
poured forth a gladsome song The notes 
seemed to inspire me with hope. I rose and | 
stepped across the little brook on the stones left | 
bare by the dry summer weather, and asI did so 
something lying at the bottom of the water 
caught my eye. I stooped down and drew from 
the brook the book which had been the cause of 
all our troubles. The leaves were much discol- | 
ored, and the manuscript of which Miss Healy | 
had spoken lay between them. I forgot all | 
about the ivy, and flew rather than ran to the! 
school-house, and throwing the book on Miss | 
Healy’s desk, sunk into a chair, utterly ex- 
hausted, crying out,— 

“The book is found, Dick; the book is found.” 

He simply replied, “I knew it would be,” and 
again seemed absorbed in his studies. 

As soon asl recovered my breath I related 
how and where I had discovered it. Miss Hea-| 
ly put the book in her desk, and what I thought 
rather strange, her face did not seem to clear 
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up atall. Then it flashed across my mind that 
this discovery only made it seem the worse for 
Dick. I had found the book on his father’s 
land, just where he would be likely to throw it. 
But what motive could he have had in taking 
the record away? He stood the highest in point 
of scholarship and deportment, and could have 
had no fears that the book would bear a differ- 
ent record. O dear! the mystery was greater 
than ever. 

We worked hard trimming the room, and 
when the company began to arrive, at a little be- 
fore two o’clock, we were of opinion that the 
decorations surpassed those of any former year. 
The exercises passed off very acceptably, and 
just as the sun was passing from sight behind 
the woods and the room was beginning to grow 
dark, the chairman of the committee rose to an- 
nounce the standing of the scholars. 

[had noticed that Dick’s parents were not 
present, and for his sake I was glad of it. The 
ministers of the village were always members of 
the school committee, and this year the Baptist 
minister was chairman. My parents were mem- 
bers of his church, and I had always been a lit- 
tle afraid of him. He was a large man, with a 
long, black beard, and had a very gruff voice. 

There was a profound silence in the room as 
he unfolded a paper and read as follows: 

“Miss Healy requests me to state that the first 
prize for scholarship and deportment belongs to 
Master Richard Maynard, but that he has for- 
feited it by disobedience of orders and decep- 
tion.” 

Then followed a full account of all the circum- 
stances connected with the loss and recovery of 
the record book. Mr. Cook had reached this 
point when he was interrupted by “Uncle John 
Ellis.” He was a middle-aged man who lived in 
the village and earned a living by ‘‘working out” 
among the farmers in the vicinity. Rising and 
drawing his gaunt figure to its full height, his 
face as red as a beet at the idea of addressing so 
large an audience, he said,— 

“You'll excuse me, Elder Cook, and the rest, 
for speakin’, but [ think Dick Maynard is inno- 
cent, and I don’t want to hev him charged with 
what he didn’t do. Two weeks ago last Satur- 


| day I was at work for Squire Maynard up in the 


north pasture alongside of the brook. It was 
about four o’clock, when who should come along 
but Charlie Spencer and two or three of those 
harum scarum chaps from the academy. Spen- 
cer had something in his hand, and_he threw it 
into the brook, and then the other fellers all 
laughed, so you could ’a’ heerd ’ema mile. 
Then they went ’cross the lot close to me, and I 
heerd Spencer say, ‘I guess that’ll bother the 
schoolmarm a little.” Now you sce I haint 
thought about it sence, but it’s pretty sartain 
that Dick Maynard had nothing to do with tak- 
ing that ere book.” 

I don’t remember exactly what occurred after 
Ellis sat down. I know that the boys gave a 
loud shout, and in an instant were all shaking 
hands with Dick over and over again. I know 
that I laughed and cried all in the same breath, 
and that the room was a perfect Babel for sever- 
al minutes. 

At length silence was restored, and Dick rose. 
He had never looked so handsome before. He 
was evidently very much overcome by the sud- 
den change of feeling toward him, and for a 
minute or two could not control his voice. At 
length he spoke. 

“You can all believe that I’ve had a hard time 
for the last three weeks. If I hadn’t felt sure 
that the truth would come out sooner or later, I 
should have run away. The reason why I came 
here that Saturday afternoon was this: For 
some time I had been making a collection of 
leaves and ferns to present to Miss Healy. The 
gift I wished to bea surprise to her, and that 
was the reason I was so seeret about it. I had 
pressed the leaves and ferns and had placed 
them between the leaves of an old blank book. 
This I intended to take home on Friday night, 
for I wished to send the collection to the city, so 
that they could be nicely mounted and bound. 
But I forgot about it till Saturday noon, and as 
Uncle John was going to town that evening, I 
had to come to the school-room to get them. 
When it was found that the record book had 
been stolen, and everybody thought I was a thief 
and a liar, I felt that no one would believe me if 
I told about theferns. There seemed to be noth- 
ing for me to do but to suffer and be silent. If 
I had not known that I was innocent, I think I 
should have died. I did wrong to enter the 
school-room against orders. I have beén sorely 
punished for it, and have been taught a bitter 
lesson. This is the whole story, and now if Miss 
Healy will accept this little gift, I shall be en- 
tirely happy.” 

So saving he walked to the teacher’s desk and 
handed her a beautifully bound volume, with 
her initials on the side. She tried to thank him, 
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but utterly broke down, and cried as heartily as 
any little girl ever did. And from the blowing 
of noses and flourishing of handkerchiefs, I rath- 
er think the ministers came pretty near crying 
too. 

Well, Dick got the first prize after all, and we 
all escorted him home and gave him three checrs 
at the gate. I started for Canada the next day, 
and had a very pleasant visit. 

I am not to-day so old as [ shall be if I live 
some time longer, but I suppose I must say that 
I have been Mrs. Maynard for several years. 
Dick has just read over what I have written, 
and says he don’t know whether it is worth 
publishing, but perhaps it may benefit some boy 
or girl who is wrongfully suspected, by teaching 
them not to give up, but to stick manfully to 
duty, feeling sure that the truth will prevail in 
the end. 





For the Companion. 
THE CHANGELING. 


“Tow ridiculous!” said Susie Waring, as she 
threw down her book at last, after a three days’ 
absorption, at odd times, in its mysterious con- 
tents. “Why don’t they write about natural 
things?” 

“What is the matter?” asked Aunt Sophia 
Hastings, looking up. “I thought from your 
appearance you were intensely interested. Do 
you know you were bent nearly double over 
that fictitious story, half of yesterday ?”’ 

“Well, because it was interesting,” said Su- 
sie, laughing and blushing; ‘‘but the plot is so 
ridiculous. Do you believe that children were 
ever exchanged by a nurse? the true heir kept 
in poverty, and the false one brought up in all 
the graces and accomplishments that rightfully 
belonged to the other?” 

Aunt Sophia smiled. 

“Yes, I believe that has been done,” she said, 
quictly. 

“Do you really, now?” 

Aunt Sophia nodded with decisive energy. 

“Did you ever know of such a thing? Did it 
ever actually happen to anybody within your re- 
membrance?” 

“That's a poser, as Joe says,” laughed Aunt 
Sophia; ‘‘but—well—yes, I suppose I might tell 
you such a story if [ felt inclined to.” 

“Do, pray, feel inclined to. It will-be better 
than a hundred books.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Aunt Sophia. “I think, 
however, I will favor you, so take your knitting, 
and Ill tell the story after my own fashion. 

“Mary Hill lived in a bit of a house in New- 
bury, Mass. It was a wild place, among the 
rocks and weeds, but the Hills had coaxed a 
garden out of the spot, and they seemed to be 
quict, contented people. 

“Mary was a handsome woman, but her beau- 
ty was of acoarse kind. Her cheeks were al- 
ways as red as roses, and her forehead, though 
Ltanned by the sun, was smooth and comely in 
its proportions. She had fine hair, coal black, 
and so long that it almost touched the floor when 
she stood up. I myself have often seen it thrown 
about her like waves, when she sat down, and 
sometimes let her little girl, an only child, comb 
it out, and plait it, and wind it about her head. 

“John Hill was an easy-going, contented man 
in the main, though sometimes he seemed to 
envy his richer neighbors, the Wheelings, who 
lived on the hill. The Wheelings were very 
wealthy people, and often went abroad. John 
used to do a great deal of gardening for them, 
and there was a very pleasant feeling between 
the neighbors generally. 

“Sometimes John brought little Alicia Wheel- 
ing, who was exactly the age, to an hour, of 
Minnie Hill, over to the cottage, and it almost 
seemed as if there was a likeness between them. 

“<They’d go very well as twins,’ said Mary 
Hill, an arm about each of them, ‘if only they 
were dressed alike.’ 

“Sometimes, but not very often, little Minnie 
Hill was sent for from the great house. If Ali- 
cia had a party of children, they never neglected 
little Minnie, who had a smart white dress al- 
ways laid by for such occasions. 

“Mrs. Wheeling was very fond of Minnie. She 
often remarked, as Mary Hill had said, there was 
a strange likeness between the two girls, but 
that was not so very curious, for in a general 
way the mothers looked alike. Mrs. Wheeling, 
though of a delicate, refined beauty, having, like 
Mary Hill, large black eyes, shining black hair, 
and a delicate color in her cheeks. 

“Well, the children at last grew to love each 
other very much. They went tothe same school, 
and kept pretty much together in their studies. 
Both were favorites with the teachers, and both 
provoked the jealousy of other girls, because 
they were so much together. 

“‘Mamma,’ said Minnie, one day, ‘teacher said 
that Allie and I oucht to have been twins. She 





gave us each the medal for good behavior, with 
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a blue ribbon, and then she said it. I’m sure 
I’m not half as pretty as Allic, she has such red 
cheeks and such bright eyes!’ 

“*You’re a deal prettier than Alicia,’ said her 
mother, standing still a moment and looking at 
her thoughtfully; ‘but,’ she added, in a curious 
burst of feeling, ‘I love you just as well—every 
bit as well—hetter;’ ‘and then all of a sudden 
she sank down in a chair, as if all her strength 
had gone, and burst into tears. 

“*Mammy, what is the matter?’ cried Minnie, 
running toward her and pulling at the apron. 
‘What have I done? Why shouldn’t you love 
me better than Allie? I’m your own litte girl, 
and I love you dearly. Don’t cry so;’ and the 
child fell at her feet, crying, herself, bitterly, 
though she knew not what for. 

“Get up, Minnie, it’s all over now—though 
Iam a sinful woman, O Lord,’ she added, un- 
der her breath. ‘Of course I love you, and of 
course you’re the dear little child that grew up 
in my bosom. Come, come, there 1s work to do, 
and papa will be coming home soon to sce his 
little girl’s medal. Tow proud he will be!’ 

“John came home, and admired the medal, 
and ate the toast that Minnie browned with her 
own little hands, and took her on his knee, and 
they made a pretty picture, sitting there by the 
roaring fire. 

“‘There’s sickness in town,’ said John, after 
a little silence; ‘them mashes is going to doa 
had business for us, I’m afraid.’ 

“Tt isn’t “them,” and itisn’t “mashes,’ ” said 
Minnie, quickly; for papa was kind enough to 
let her set him right, grammatically speaking. 
‘It’s those marshes. Now don’t you forzct, lit- 
tle boy;’ and she pointed her finger, shaking it 
roguishly in his face. 

“*Yes, dear; papa didn’t have such an educa- 
tion as little Minnie is getting,’ was his answer. 

“Pll teach you,’ said Minnie. 

“The next day Minnie came home quite sad. 
Alicia had not been to school that day, and one 
of the girls had said that she was sick. 

“Another day, and the doctor’s carriage was 


seen going up the hill; another, and John | be the savages. 


brought news that Alicia was down with a set- 
tled fever. 

“Tell be a hard blow if they lose that child,’ 
said John, glancing lovingly at little Minnie, 
and then straight at the fire. 

“Who told you about it?’ asked Mary Hill; 
and her voice was so altered that John looked 
over at her in a sudden way. There she stood, 
as white as a shect, every feature set, and her 
great black eyes strained and shining. 

“Ter father,’ said John. 

*“*Who have they got to nurse her?” 

““‘Nobody, yet, but her mother. I’m to go 
over to L. to get a nurse; there’s nobody in the 
town but Miss Keats, and she’s with Squire 
Morris, for he’s sick.’ 

“John, you don’t go over to L.,’ said Mary 
Hill, resolutely. 

“John looked up again in extreme surprise. 

“Was? 

“«Beeause I will go up and nurse her my self.’ 

“¢That’s nonsense,’ said John, sturdily. ‘Don’t 
you think of Minnie?’ 

“Yes, John; I shall stay there. Old Mother 
Runnel will keep house here while Iam gone. 
There’s no use in talking, John,’ she added, al- 
most passionately; ‘I shall go. I know what a 
mother-feels, and you must remember that for a 
year and more’—— 

“She broke down, then, turned away and went 
into the little bedroom, where they heard her 
sobbing. 

“Well, well, I s’pose she must go,’ muttered 
John; ‘no use to say her nay when her will’s up. 
I’ve found thatout. We'll keep house together, 
little one, won’t we?’ 

“*Yes, papa,’ said Minnie; ‘and I’m glad 
mamma is going to be with dear Allie. I'll be 
as good as ever I can, and toast your bread for 
tea beautifully.’ 

“Mary Hill went, and returned in a month. 
Owing to her unceasing cam, the doctor said, 
Alicia was getting well fast. But Mary came 
home with two black rings round her eyes, and 
cheeks as white as snow. Alas, the roses never 
came there again. The care and some carking 
sorrow had worn upon her. The fever attacked 
her, and she was very sick. 

“One day Minnie was sent with a letter that 
had been written for over a year, up to Mrs. 
Wheeling’s. 

“Back came Minnie in less than an hour, and 
Mrs. Wheeling with her. Then the two women 
were shnt in together, and Minnie was sent 
away. , 

“ ‘How could you do it, Mary Hill?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Whecling, as she stood at the bedside of 
her humble neighbor. 

“Tam dying, Mrs. Wheeling,’ was the reply, 
‘and you must forgive me. I did it because I 
was tempted, and wickedly gave way to the evil 
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desire. When Iam dead, John will go to Scot- 
land, but what shall I do for my poor, poor 
child?’ 

“““Mary, I love her,’ was the answer, in a 
broken voice. ‘I couldn’t give her up. Tell 
John to let me keep her. They shall be as sis- 
ters. I willcareforthem both. They shall both 
bear my name.’”’ 

“Well, Susic,” said Aunt Sophia, drawing a 
long breath, ‘‘J was little Minnie, changed at 
nurse, during the dreadful illness of my mother 
after I was born.” 

“And Aunt Alice” —— 

“Was Alicia.” 

“Why, aunty! if ever I heard such a romance 
in my life!” 

“Perfectly true, though.” 

“And where is John Till?” 

“John Hill is in heaven, I hope. Te never 
knew. He was glad to let me go to the house 
on the hill. He went off to Scotland, intending 
to gct money there for some patent. When he 
returned he was to be told the whole story; but 
he diced there.” 

“Does Aunt Alice know?” 

“Yes, she has known for years; but she has 
ever been one of us. I never knew a purer love 
than that [ have always felt for Alice.” 

“And my mother was the youngest.” 

“Yes; born after Mary Hill died.” 

“Well, aunt,” said Susie, after along pause, 
“T won’t say after this that any thing is impos- | 
sible.” 

“Truth is often stranger than fiction,” her aunt 
responded. 
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For the Companion, 


LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 





COMPANION. 


The prairie dogs seemed to understand, after a 
time, that there was nothing to fear from the two 
strange-looking animalson the hill. Aftersurveying 
them awhile ina timid sort of way, they ventured 
out again, glancing about, and making sure of their 
line of retreat in case of another scare. Presently 
they grew still bolder, venturing off several rods 
from their holes, till at length they frolicked and 
frisked as though there were no suspicious-looking | 
strangers near them. 

The children watched them until the gathering 
dusk warned them that night was so close at hand 
that they could expect to make no further progress | 
that day. 

“We may as well camp here,” said George. “We 
can eat some more of our roast meat, and then go 
down to the river for a drink.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 





They had both scanned the horizon in every direc- 


ons they solonged to see, George then began to un- 
tie the handkerchief containing the remainder of the 
meat. Anna was gathering handfuls of grass fora 
bed. Suddenly she uttered an exclamation of alarm, 


kerchief. 

“O, see! They're coming! They're afier us! 
cried the girl, pointing off across the river to the 
westward. 

George looked, then started up with an exclama- 
tion of terror. 

It was indeed an unwelcome sight! Cantering 
slowly along the opposite river-bank, at a distance of 
a third of a mile from where they stood, rode a dozen 
mounted savages! 

“Down, Anna! down!” exclaimed George. “Creep 
off on the otherside of the knoll! Get out of sight!” 

Catching up the rifles, the boy went crouching af- 
ter his sister, till, getting out of sight below the crest 
of the knoll, he rose to his feet, and, seizing her arm, 


ened than he had been at the fight in the morning. 
They had been standing so long out in full view on 
the hill that it seemed impossible that the Indians 





Wondering what it was that had so excited the 
surprise of his sister, George forgot his fatigue in his 
own excitement, and hurried toward the top of the 
hill where she stood beckoning. He feared it might 





Springing up on the knoll beside her, he was not a 
little relieved as his eyes fell on quite a different spec- | 
tacle. It was really acurious scene! Some two or 


|; three acres beyond and below them were covered | 


with little conical mounds of earth that looked, from 
where they stood, like a diminutive Hottentot kraal. 





Here and there, perched on some of the mounds, 
or peering timidly out of the door-holes of the others, 
were the lively little creatures known as prairie dogs 


(a species of spermophile). Hundreds of them had 
been frolicking in the sunshine. when the sudden ap- 
pearance of Anna on the crest of the hill caused a 
furious scampering to cover, many of them tumbling 
over each other in their haste, and going into their 


dwellings head first, like a sooty chimney-sweep div- | 


ing into a flue. 

As they darted in, they uttered short, sharp barks. 
Scarcely had their tails disappeared ere they whirled 
about and thrust their noses partly out to reconnoi- 
tre the strange creature who had thus unexpectedly 
invaded their solitude. 

Standing perfectly motionless, the children soon 
saw how great was the curiosity of these little crea- 
tures. Those that had come out whisked back again 
at the appearance of a second foe, as George came in 
sight. But a short time elapsed ere all their inquis- 
itive heads were popped up again, and soon they were 
all out frolicking as gayly as when Anna first espied 
them. 

“Look there! What is that creeping on the ground, 
yonder?” asked the girl, pointing a short djstance 
away, near the outskirts of the village. 

George looked in the direction indicated, and saw 
something moving along on the ground, with a sinu- 
ous motion that was not to be mistaken. 

“That’sasnake! I shouldn’t wonder if it was a 
rattlesnake! Isn’t he a big one?” 

It was really a large specimen of the crotalus hor- 
ridus (rattlesnake) slowly gliding among and between 
the mounds ina lazy, indifferent manner, that showed 
that he felt perfectly at home, while the prairie dogs 
seemed scarcely to notice him. 

Here and there, in different parts of the village, the 
loathsome reptiles could be seen, coiling and gliding 





around, as though they had come out to enjoy the 
cool of the evening before turning in for the night. 


| George, with blanching face. 





should not have seen them. 

“O, L know they saw us!" wailed Anna. 

“IT don't see how they could have helped it,” said 
“Some of them must 
have been looking this way. We must get off out of 
sight and hide somewhere before they get across the 
river.”” 

The hillock now hid them from view. Undercover 
of it they struck off across the prairie as fast as they 
could run. Ata distance of two or three hundred 
yards there was a line or belt of low shrubs and 
bushes. On reaching it, they found that it screened 
a shallow gully, extending along nearly parallel with 
the river. Evidently, it was at one time the channel 
of a water-course which was now dry from drought, 
or else the bed of a creek, along which surplus water 
from the river flowed in times of freshet. 


children ran up the bed of it for nearly or quite a 


on one side overhung the bottom, with a thick mass 
of grass and vines trailing over, George hastily 
crawled under them and told Anna to come after 
him. 

It was a damp and disagreeadie mace. Atany other 
time I fancy Anna would have been in great fear of 
snakes. But with Indians behind, there was no time 
to beat the vines. She crept in after her brother. 

“It's a pity I hadn't shot both of them this morn- 
ing,’’ muttered George. “They went off and raised 
a party to capture us. But I'll have the guns ready. 
If they do find us, may be I can drive them off by 
shooting two or three of them; though most likely 
these have guns,” he added. 

“I wouldn’t fire,’ whispered the frightened Anna. 
“If you shoot any of them they would be sure to kill 
us. Besides, itis such an awful thing to shoot them! 
It made me shudder to sve that one fall and bleed so, 
| this morning.” 





“O, it’s bad enough,” said George; “but it isn’t so 
| bad as being shot yourself. If they will keep away 
they won’t get hurt, but if they attack us,” exclaimed 
the boy, grasping the rifle, “I must fight for our 
lives!” 


“OQ, you could never drive them off, there are so. 


many of them. I do hope they havyen’t seen us!” 

Meanwhile, it had grown quite dark. In the hol- 
low under the bank, curtained as it was with the 
| grass and vines, it was very dark. George began to 
hope that they might escape the search of the savages. 

“T should like to know,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘whether 
they have really crossed the river or not. I'm going 
to peep out and see.”’ 

“Do be careful!’’ pleaded Anna. 
see or hear you!” 

“I'll be careful,”’ replied the boy, creeping gently 
out. 

In a few minutes he crawled hurriedly in again. 

“Yes,” he whispered; ‘‘they’ve come across the 
river. They're riding round that little hillock we 
stood on when you first saw them. Hark! Can't 





“Don’t let them 


them seemed to be off their horses, examining the 
ground, though it is so dark Ican but just make them 
out.” 7 

“O, let’s keep still,” whispered Anna. ‘They may 
not find out which way we went.” 

But in a few minutes the trampling noise grew 
louder. 

“They’re coming out here,’’ whispered the boy, 
excitedly. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of hoofs, till the 
very bank above them seemed totremble. Then they 





tion, but could discover nothing of the train of wag- | one 


ran hastily down the side of the hillock, more fright- | 


Jumping down to the bottom of this gully, the | 


hundred rods, till coming to a place where the bank | 


99 


appeared to go on for some distance above, then 
turned and came gallopping back past. 

“I guess they've gone,”’ whispered George, as the 
trampling died out in the distance. 

Buta moment laterthey heard a still more ominous 
sound—a rustle and noise of footsteps along the bed 
of the gully below them. 
ing the ravine on foot. 

Nearer came the dreaded sounds, ‘The children 
crouched close within their hiding-place, George 
grasping the rifle, determined to fire if discovered. 
There were seemingly three or four of them. They 
came up where the children lay. One of them thrust 
the point of his gun in through the grass and vines, 
and poked it about. Once it hit against George's 
boot. But he did not stir, and, after prodding a mo- 
ment, the savage went on. 

That was the last attempt made to find them; but 
for more than an hour the children searcely dared to 
breathe a long breath. 

Conelided next week. 


The savages were search- 


+o 
| ANCIENT MODES OF PUNISHMENT. 


In this artic’s we give representations of some of 
the instruments of punishment and torture used by 





“What now?” cried George, dropping the hand- | our English ancestors, which for many years have 


| been happily abandoned. 


Scolding Women. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The character of the shrew, or perpetually seold- 
ing woman, is supposed to be little known at the 
| present day. She is thought to belong properly to 
| old English times, (perhaps she does!) and one of 
| the best pictures of her unamiable characteristies 

may be found in Shakespeare’s old-fashioned com- 

edy of “Taming the Shrew.” Petruchio, the suitor 

of Katharina, or the shrew in this old play, was sure 
| that he could subdue and live happily with a seold- 
| ing consort. Vetruchio had had a rather rough ex- 
| perience in the world, and had heard some dis- 
cordant sounds and loud noises, and he thus argued 
the point philosophically : 

“Think you a little din can daunt my ears? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea pufied up with winds? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the ficld, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 

Have I notin the pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds and trumpets clang? 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue?" 

This would seem to indicate that the shrow v.as in- 
deed a terrible woman, however well it argues the 
fitness of Petruchio to woo her. 

In provincial towns a mode of punishment was es- 
pecially provided for shrews and scolding women, 
It was called the “Cucking-stool.” 

It consisted of a long beam of wood balanced ona 
pivot over a river or pond, and so arranged (iat the 
scolding woman could be dipped into the water and 
lifted out again, thus cooling the ardor of her in- 
vective, 





| 
| 








Some women required considerable discipline of 
this kind before they could be silenced, for, between 
| every ducking they would use their tongues with re- 
doubled vigor. The old lady in the picture was evi- 
dently one of this class. 

The cucking stool was at last found to be a very 
unsatisfactory corrective of the sins of the tongue; 
for it not only endangered the health of the shrew, 
but gave her tongue liberty between every dip, and 
an iron bonnet called a Brank was substituted in its 
place. 

This was put over the head and mouth, and was 
fastened with a padlock. Thus the tongue was put 
under lock and key, the stream of invective ceased 


| 


you hear the horses’ hoofs on the ground? Some of | to flow, and the tormented family had a season of 


peace. 

Among the antiquities preserved in the Tower of 
London, none excite more interest than the grim 
looking instruments of punishment whose history is 
associated with some of the best names in English 
history. 

First among these is the Executioner’s Axe, repre- 
sented in the engraving. “ With this terrible in:tru- 
ment the unfortunates who met their fate within the 
walls of she Tower, or on Tower Hill, since the time 
of Henry VIII. have been beheaded. 














Almost its first use was at the execution ef 
Queen Anne Boleyn. Henry presented this 
young and beautiful woman to the people as 
their Queen at the foot of the tower stairs, after 
she had been conveyed thither from Greenwich 
with every possible pomp. 

















Crowds of gilded barges, with gay banners 
waving at their sterns, lined the stream. The 
noblest in the land were in the young Queen’s 
train, or were waiting to receive her. Loud 
rounds of cannon and merry peals of music an- 
nounced her arrival, and the burly King stepped 
forward to kiss her in sight of the assembled 
multitude. On the same day three short years 
afterwards, she was led forth to execution with- 
in the tower walls. 

Just before her execution, Anne Boleyn com- 
posed a touching poem, and as it is somewhat 
rare we give it here, as the picture of the feel- 
ings of one whose high hopes were about to be 
exterminated by those terrible instruments, the 
axe and the block : 

© Death, rock me to sleepe, 
Bring me to quiet reste, 
Let pass my very guiltlesse goste 
Out of my carefull breaste ; 
Toll on the passinge bell, 
Ring out the doleful knell, 
Let the sounde my dethe tell, 
For I must die; 
There is no remedye, 
For now I dye. 


Farewell, my pleasures past, 
Welcome, my present payne! 
I feel my torments so inerease 
That life cannot remayne. 
Cease now the passing bell, 
Rung is my doleful knell, 
Dethe doth draw nye. 
Sound my end dolefally, 
For now I dye. 

The good Sir Thomas More and the chival- 
rous Earl of Surrey, Lady Jane Grey and her 
young husband, the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh 
of Queen Elizabeth's time, and a great number 
of others almost equally conspicuous for lofty 
virtues, perished by the same savage instrument. 

The horrible implement of torture called the 
“Seavenger’s Daughter,” of which we give an 
illustration above, by the side of the axe, was 
used in the times of intolerance as a means of 
extorting confession. It consists of long bars of 
iron or steel, so arranged that they could be ad- 
justed to the form of the victim, and it looks 
like a large pair of tongs. 

The head of the culprit was passed through 
the cireular hole at the top, and the arms 
through those below. The whole of this part 
of the machine opens in somewhat the same 
manner as a pair of tongs, the upper part being 
fixed around the neck and arms, the semi-circu- 
lar irons being placed on the legs. 








THE WHIRKLIGIG. 


The body was then bent, and astrong ivon bar 
was passed through the irons connected with 
the head and arms, and those in which the legs 
were placed. “The culprit would then,”’ as one 
of the ‘‘Beefeaters’’ who attends on visitors 
makes a point of observing, “be doubled up 
into very small compass, and made exceedingly 
uncomfortable.” 
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| The tower instruments were chiefly used for 
| the ptuaishment of prisoners of state. With 
|common criminals ruder instruments were em- 
| ployed. Among these were the Branding Iron, 
| used for the purpose of burning the figure of a 

gallows upon a man’s face; the Whirligig, a re- 
velving iron cage, a military method of punish- 
ment; the Barrel for the shaming of drunkards, 
and bakers who defrauded the poor by giving 
false weight; the Stocks and the Whipping Post, 
which were once common in all provincial towns. 
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THE BARREL. 


We of the present day can have little idea of 
the fearful castigations that used to be inflicted 
at the old English Whipping Posts. One in- 
stance occurs to us, which we give: 

Titus Oates was an impostor and the contriv- 
er of the so-called Popish Plot during the reign 
| of Charles II. He pretended that he had been 
| made a confidant by the Catholics in a conspir- 
| acy to overthrow the government, and on his 

false testimony many innocent people were 
| thrown into prison, and a number were igno- 
miniously executed. 

After the public excitement had subsided, it 
became evident that Oates had feigned a knowl- 
edge of the plot merely for political effect and 
for self-elevation, and on the accession of James 
If. he was convicted of perjury, and was con- 
demned to be publicly whipped. 

At the first scourging the hangman laid on 
the whip with such terrible severity that the per- 
jurer swooned several times, and his cries were 
frightful to hear. Ata second whipping he re- 
ceived 1,700 blows, and was taken away insensi- 
ble. He richly deserved punishment, but such 
| tortures as these seem less merciful than death. 











STOCKS AND WHIPPING POST, 


The Stocks afforded a scene of merriment as 
wellasof humiliation, for the victims were usually 
“happy-go-lucky” sort of people, who were pun- 
ished for mild offences, and who cither received 
the discipline with an outburst of anger that 
was comical, or else with downrizht, good-hu- 
mored drollery. It was much like setting boys 
and girls together at school for punishment; 
rather humiliating and provoking, and yet 
amusing. The Stocks was a common punish- 
| ment in New England in colonial times. 

The disuse of such instruments of punishment 
and torture marks the progress and enlighten- 
ment of the age. Such things seem revolting to 
| us now, and it is probable that some of the 
modes of punishment of the present day will 
seem unnecessarily severe to the generation that 
will follow us. 





as <o a 
STRANGE FARE. 


The bills of fare at our hotels and restaurants, 
though often prodigious affairs, are usually much 


| but a traveller in distant lands becomes ac- 
quainted with many new dishes. If he goes to 
| France, he might be invited to assist at a ban- 
| quet of horse steaks and donkey cutlets. Worn- 
| out racers, being incapable of winning any more 
| stakes, are now turned into steaks, at which they 
doubtless feel very much “cut up.” 


| On the river Amazon, the letter m must be | 


| put for d, for there it is monkeys instead of don- 
keys, which are devoured. If, however, as Dar- 
win alleges, the human race is developed last of 
all from that of the apes, we ought to fcel a lin- 
gering reluctance to partake of our ancestral 
flesh. The cannibalism would hardly be so 
gross as that of a man, who on being asked if 
he should have any pork this winter, replied 
that he was not going to kill himself, but would 
take a side of his father! 

| In China the dishes are often filled with a 

' puppy stew, and so also among the Esquimaux 





| been vacant. 


the same in one place and season as in another, | Senator from North Carolina was the last to be 





and Sandwich Islanders. A guest at a feast, not 
speaking the Chinese language, asked for more 
of a savory dish, which he supposed to be duck, 
by saying ‘Quack, quack!” but hastily with- 
drew his plate when his host replied, with a bow 
and a bark, “Bow, wow.” 

In the Sandwich Islands the taste appears to 
be similar. The sandwiches must all be made 
of sliced dog. When Sir J. McClintock was 
there at a banquet, apologies were made that 
puppies were so scarce that a sucking pig had 
to be placed on the table instead. 

In Malabar the coolies eat rats. And the cus- 
tom is ratified in some parts of England, where 
those who are piously inclined eat rat pie. In 
the former ceuntry the people are so fond of 
“coffee” rats, that they curry them,—not, how- 
ever, with a curry-comb, but with curry-powder. 
The pig rat is so obliging as to attain a weight 
of two or three pounds, and a length of two feet, 
so as to make it worth while to eat him. 

In Ceylon the porcupine is esteemed a delica- 
cy. In other countries crocodiles and alliga- 
tors are swallowed, (in small pieces) but the 


odor of musk is so strong in the flesh as to con- ; 


vert the eater into a Muscovite. Elephants’ 
hearts are said to be tender as they are large, 
but in no country is the market glutted with 
them. Old books tell of some kinds of serpents 
being remarkable for their ‘“‘sweetnesse.” Rog- 
er Bacon commends the flesh of ‘‘flying drag- 
ons,” but what these creatures were he does not 
inform us. 
———*_+oe—___—— 
THE AMERICAN SENATE. 

An event took place on the 24th of April last, 

which, though it attracted but little attention, 


really was one of interest, in connection with | 


the history of our secession struggle. 

On that day Mr. Ransom, who had been elect- 
ed to the national Senate by the Legislature of 
North Carolina, was admitted to his seat. He 
was escorted to his place by Mr. Thurman, one 
of the Ohio Senators, who said “that now, for the 
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| And this is the way they do it, at least among 
| the rozues. Every cat tail receiver buys also 
geese feathers, or indeed any feathers, whether 
of geese, ducks orchickens. ‘Live geese” feath- 
ers are the most desirable, as, plucked from the 
living bird, they retain their elasticity far lonzer, 
and a bed made from them is worth from thirty 
to fifty dollars. All feathers, however, whether 
“live” or otherwise, must pass through a steam- 
er, the object being to destroy by heat the ani- 
mal matter in the end of the quill, which, if left, 
would attract meths and vermin, and emit a dis- 
agreenble odor. 

Here is the unscrupulous dealer’s opportunity, 
and while the feathers are still damp with steam, 
a quantity of dry flour is first thrown in, and 
then a quantity of cat tails, which of course stick 
to the feathers. So the mixture which went in 
at five cents a pound, comes out worth a dollar, 
is put into aclean tick, and nobody knows the 
difference, and hardly would, even after careful 
examination. 

Such beds will do for New Yorkers, but a gen- 
| uine Dutchman, aboveall a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, will have naught but the liveliest of “live” 
feathers, and at least twice in a season his flock 
| of screaming geese are plucked, the feathers 
| baked and stored away in bags till the marriage 
of son or daughter gives occasion to unpack 
|them. Each fraulein receives on her wedding 
| day certainly one, and oftener two geese feather 
| beds, while each son has one of geese and one of 
| chicken or mixed feathers. 

During and after the war thousands of feath- 
er beds—so the feather dealers say—were sent 
from the South in every stage of dirt, and their 
sale doubtless kept many a ruined owner from 
starvation. The steamer and eat tails together 
made them over into additional thousands of 
new beds, and our feather-loving German citi- 
zens, who despise mattresses, who buy one out 
of ten of the feather beds sold, may truly be said 
| to be sound (asleep) on the goose. 

HELEN C. WEEKs. 
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first time since 1861, every seat in the Senate | 


was filled, and every State of the Union repre- 
sented. It was a fact,” he added, “upon which 
the Senate and the country might well congrat- 
ulate themselves.” 

Had Mr. Thurman said “since 1860,’’ he would 
have been more accurate; for it was in 1860 that 
Southern Senators began to leave the national 
Senate, as their States seceded. South Carolina 
was the first State that withdrew, “taking her- 
self out of the Union,” as she put it, in Decem- 
ber, a few days before the close of the year. Her 
Senators, consequently, had nothing more to do 
with the National Legislature. 

Other States rapidly followed her example, 
— Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas and Florida,—and their Senators left 
Washington. These seven States formed the 
original Southern Confederacy, and they de- 
clared their separation from the Union early in 
1861. After President Lincoln issued his first 
proclamation, in April, 1861, other States seced- 
ed,—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Arkansas,—and their Senators either left the 
Senate, or were expelled from it. As each State 
is entitled to two Senators, and as eleven States 
had seceded, the Senate was reduced almost one- 
half, losing twenty-two of its members. It had 
not been so small for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

This diminution of its numbers dates from the 
spring of 1861,—and as the work of restoration 
was completed in the spring of 1872, the reduc- 
tion of the number of its members lasted eleven 
years. 


months. As soon as possible after the war 
closed, the work of restoration began. State af- 
ter State that had seceded was restored to its 


| former political position in the Union, and elect- 


ed Senators who took the places that had so long 
The seat now occupied by the 


filled, so that, as we have said, the 24th of April 


marks the date of an interesting event. The | 


Senate now numbers seventy-four members. 


4. 
or 


CAT TAILS AND FEATHER BEDS. 

Long ago, during a summer by the salt water, 
I remember longing for some material with which 
to fill a little bed for my largest doll, and the 
being provided with some soft, yellow down by 
a fisherman’s wife, who assured me it was ‘‘jest 





| as good as feathers.” So it was for my purpose, 


and so it is to-day to many a money-making 
Jerseyman, who, in September and October, on 
foot, or oftener in boats, may be found in the 
reeds beyond the Hackensack, picking the downy 
cat tails, often collecting two hundred weight a 
day. This alone sells for five dollars a hundred 
weight, but skilfully managed will net ten times 
that amount. 


If we count from the time that South | 
Carolina seceded, it was eleven years and four | 
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A GERMAN SCHOOL. 


A correspondent of the Maine Journal of Fd- 
ucation thus describes a scene in Prussia, the 
model school country of the world: ; 

The class being ranged, with slates and pen- 
cils in their hands, the master pronounces a sub- 
ject. 

“Let me see,” he will say, ‘to-day is a mar- 
ket-day. You live, we will say, not here, but in 
the little dorf of Ilen’s Nest, one hour away. 
Mother sends you to market with something to 
sell, and something to buy; you are not to go 
home to her to-night, and so you want to write 
a letter, telling her what you have done Now, 
then, begin. What shall we write down first?” 

“I have sold the three hens for’’— shouts out 
a little fat, white-haired boy, who plainly is used 
to sell his mother’s farm produce. 

“Stop!” says the master; “you are too fast. 
That is not the way to begin; we will come to 
that after.”’ 

Here several rise and ask to be heard. 

A little girl shouts out, ‘“My dear mother!” 

“No,” says the Herr; “that is good; it will 
come a little later. Another?’ 
| “To-day is Friday.” 

“That is right! but there is more to add.” 

At last it is settled that the name of the place, 
and the day of the month, and perhaps the hour 
of the day, if need be, shall all be set down first, 
and at the right hand of the letter, before any- 
thing else be done. Having settled now what is 
first to be done, next comes the question how to 
‘do it, and the conpetition who shall do it best. 
The end of the room has huge blackboards, 
sponges, and chalk, and towels, with little long 
rows of steps for the 4ittle ones to climb up. 

The letter hes first to be written out (in draft) 
on the chalk-board, corrected and settled finally 
before itis allowed to be written with ink on pa- 
per. Now, then, a little child is called out to 
write on each board, at the right-hand corner, 
| the name, Swallow's Brook, the day, Friday, the 
| date, September 20, 1867. The arrangement ot 

this gives rise to variety of opinion and discus- 
| sion. 
| Shall “Swallow’s Brook” go down as two 
| Words or one? Shall the second part have 2 
| capital letter? Shall a stroke part the words? 
Shall “‘Friday”’ go below or on the line? Shall 
| we write 20 Sept., or 20 September, or Septem- 
| ber 20? Shall we put 1867 below or on a linc? 
| Shall we begin near the top of the board, or low- 
| er, or more right or left, and on three lines, two 
| lines or one? 
At last the best is settled, and the master asks 





{ 
| 





| the cleverest girl to write down the pattern 

| agreed, dating at the right-hand corner, with the 
proper margin all round, and this is now copied 
over by each on the slate as the right heading. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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““My dear mother” is rightly placed, at last, 
the same way, and, preliminaries adjusted, the 
real business of the day bevins in earnest. 

“My dear mother—I did not get into Swal- 
low’s Brook before the hand on the clock, on the 
lower church, told three-quarters of eight,’ anc 
so forth. 

The letter being finished, revision and criticism 
begin. Each pupil changes slates with her or 
his neizhbor, who has to pick holes and find 
fault. The corrected slates are all shown to the 
master, who gives the finishing touch. At last 
they all sit down to the desk, take pen and ink, 
mend their pens, rule their paper and write out 
the letter fairly on the pages of their letter- 
book, which is to form a standard of reference 
for any letters of the sort they may want to write 
in their future life. 

The profit, and in a large degree, the interest 
of study at school is to be learning something 
practical, and the above is certainly a fine exam- 
ple of this. 


—-— +e 





ROMANCE FADING, 

The historians are taking the charm from the le- 
gends and traditions that have been the delight of 
children for centuries. They deny that Pocahontas 
saved the life of Capt. John Smith. William Tell, 
they add, never shot the apple from the head of his 
son; and Robin Hood was a common bandit instead 
of a patriot Saxon hating Norman lords. 

Mr. Freeman, in a recent historical essay, attacks 
another favorite belief of young people, and of the 
Scotch nation. He asserts that William Wallace 
was only a freebooter, who suffered justly for his 
crimes; and that Robert Bruce was treacherous to 
every cause in which he engaged, and became a patri- 
otat last only to escape punishment for murder. 
Edward I., on the other hand, Mr. Freeman claims, 
was a wise and just King, contending only for rights 
universally conceded, and rarely acting with cruelty. 

It will be hard for Mr. Freeman tochange the con- 
victions or prejudices of this generation. 





+o —__—_- 
EMIGRATION TO INDIA, 

Some of the English papers are urging emigration 
to India, as a sure road to fortnne for men of limited 
means. The unhealthy climate has been a formida- 
ble objection hitherto, but they say that when the 
jungles are cleared all fevers disappear. The ex- 
treme heat can be endured by resting at midday and 
working in the mornings and evenings. 

The district of Assam is. specially commended, 
which is bisected by the great river Brahmapootra, 
navigable during the whole year by large steamers. 
The soil is very fertile, and admirable for the growth 
of tea and cotton, and for raising silk. Large tracts 
lie open for emigrants, and enterprising farmers can 
soon acquire ample wealth. 

If English emigrants can be attracted to India, the 
country may be more easily held in subjection, and 
its productive powers will be vastly increased. 


+> 
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SEWING-BIRDS AND FISHES, 

One does not expect to find good tailors among 
birds or fishes. But some curious specimens of nice 
work among them prove that they can be skilful in 
the use of something that answers for a needle. 
Prof. Agassiz recently published an account of a fish’s 
nest that he found floating on the water, very ingen- 
iously sewed together to make it compact and strong. 
It was full of eggs. 

There is a tailor bird in India equally ingenious. 
It uses its beak for a needle, drilling holes with the 
sharp point, drawing cotton thread through the 
holes, and then knotting the thread to keep it firm. 
It sews many leaves closely together in this way to 
make a comfortable nest, picking up bits of cotton 
thread -wherever it can find them. 

Instinct comes near to reason in cases of this kind. 
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A WOMAN AMONG CANNIBALS. 


A plucky woman gets out of bad scrapes which 
would be fatal toa timid man. Miss King, of New 
York, the famous tea-merchant, ventured among a 
cannibal crew, and suffered no harm: 


On the way home [ wanted to touch at Sumatra, 
Borneo and those islands, so I took a sailing vessel. 
When we were off Borneo, we saw a cannibal boat, 
and 1 said,— 

_ “Captain, give me a boat and some sailors; I’m go- 
ing out to see the cannibals!’’ 

The man was struck dumb; but I said, “I've got 


enough in this boat to pay for it, and I’m going; so’ 


let down the boat.” 

But he said, ‘‘Nota sailor will go with you; the 
men are not going to peril their lives, if you don’t 
care for yours.” 

But L insisted, and a Fiji Isiander on board offered 
to row me, and the sailors said they wouldn't be out- 
done by a woman; so I had my crew. 

We started away, and when we got near the can- 
nibal boat, which was nothing but a log hollowed 
out, I put my handkerchief on a stick and held it up. 
and one that I suppose was a chief stood up in the 
prow of his boat, put a great hat on his head, and 
tied a piece of white cloth on his neck, and with so 
much of a toilet was ready to receive me. I made 
the sailors row near their boat; then I held out my 
hands to the cannibal, all the time smilin~, showin 
him I wanted to go to his boat. He p: out his 
hand, and to the horror of my sailors, I stepped in, 
and they rowed off toa safe distance. 

Well, I smited, and they smiled. I saw they had 
some fine fresh fish in Sr they had fixed for 
keeping them, so I poin to the fish and offered 
them money; but the savages didn't know what the 
money was. However, they took every fish they 
had, motioned to my sailors to come near, and put 
them all in my boat with as gallant an air as you 
ever saw, 


~ 


I didn’t know what to give them. I had nothing 

on but a loose Chinese dress. But a happy thought 

came to me and I sat down and took off my stock- 
ings. How it did please them! They held up one 

and then the other, grinning from ear to ear. And 

| after I and my sailors rowed away they waved my 
stockings as long as they could be seen. 

A Parsee merchant has since told me my esca 
was miraculous, and could only be accounted for by 
their superstition. They undoubtedly took me for 
some spirit visiting them in human form, as I showed 
no signs of fear, but —_ friendliness. Indeed, 1 
have found everywhere that apparent recklessness 
of life is really a safeguard. 


* 





PET TOADS. 

Rey. J. G. Wood, a famous naturalist, denies the 
common stories about the venom of toads. Hethinks 
them perfectly harmless, and says his daughter makes 
pets of them: 


The first toad she ever found was ina garden at 
Epping, where she, aged four years, was on a visit. 
She asked the gardener to take it from under the 
shrub, but he was too wise a man to put himself in 
such peril, and only after much per d 
courage to take it upon his spade. 

He was absolutely horrified when the child picked 
it up in her hands and began to stroke and caress it. 
He summoned all the servants to witness the phenom- 
enon; and it was most ludicrous to see two male and 
two female servants, all standing carefully out of 
harm’s way, looking with horriiied amazement at a 
dot of a child nursing a toad. 

In the — summer of the past year, the children 
found several toads, and brought them home as pets, 
keeping them in a great palm-wine trough, which is 
too large to be taken within the house. Now toads 
are tamed, perhaps, more easily than any other crea- 
tures, and in a wonderfully short time learn to kuow 
their owners. 

These toads had their own names, and the chi'dren 
insisted positively that every toad knew its tame. 
Be this as it may, they were on the very best of terms 
with their little owners, who treated them just as thay 
themselves were treated in the nursery, giving them 
a bath at night and a kiss, and repeating the process 
in the morning. 

Then, having learned from me what was proper 
food, they carried them round the garden three times 
a day, holding them up to the flowers, and allowing 
the toads to catch the insects. Aphides formed a 
large portion of the toads’ food. 

One day we witnessed a very amusing sight from a 
window which opens on the garden. Oranges had 
been distributed to the children, and the little girl in 
question was sharing her orange with the toad, alter- 
nately taking a bite herself, and pushing her pet’s 
mouth into the soft pulp, or squeezing the juice into 
its mouth. And, oddly enough, the toad seemed per- 
fectly contented with the arrangement, and sat qui- 
etly on the palm of the child’s hand, not being held 
or grasped in any way. 














+o --—--—- 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S LADIES. 


Queen Victoria has maids of honor, who wait on 
her in the duties of the toilet and of the household 
It was formerly a position coveted by the highest 
born ladies of the kingdom. But the position has 
lost much of its charm, and is now often declined by 
those fitted to adorn it. 


With one exception, Queen Victoria’s ladies in 
waiting are widows. Since her husband’s death her 
Majesty has always selected ladies similarly bereaved. 
They receive eight hundred pounds a year, which is 
a very acceptable addition to the jointure of au Lrish 
peeress. They are always wives or widows of peers. 

Young ladies are not considered eligible as maids 
of honor, unless they are granddaughters of a peer, 
not of a lower rank than an Larl. They are almost 
invariab'y selected from the daughters of the dangh- 
ters or younger sons of peers, and are in a position 
which renders their salary of eight hundred pcunds 
a year an object. 

he life of a maid of honor at the court of Queen 
Victoria has been free from all temptation to stoop 
to folly, as that of the young ladies whom we read 
of in De Grammont’s “Memoirs” was full; and “La 
Bella Jennings,” and the other two subjects of 
Lely’s pencil, which have been handed down by him 
to posterity, would have been dreadfully bored by 
the Windsor of to-day, which, never lively for young 
ladies during the present reign, even at the best of 
times, is now duller than ever. The maids of honor 
retain their title of “honorable,” which they receive 
on ae after they marry, but it is notable 
that their position is not considered to advance their 
prospects of making a good match, and, in fact, in a 
wor'dly point of view, they rarely marry well. 

The Queen generally presents a maid of honor 
with a handsome present in money on her marriage, 
besides the hundred-guinea shawl, which is her 
Majesty’s almost invariable gift. Many of them re- 
tain their positions long after they have reached 
middle life, and one lady, now retired, who was re- 
moved, and who turned a deaf ear to repeated inti- 
mations that her resignation would be accepted, was 
old enough to be her Majesty’s mother. 

There are always numerous applicants for all posi- 
tions about the court, but at the same time many of 
those whom the Queen would particularly like to 
have around her decline, and, indeed, there is little 
inducement to persons in high positions to under- 
take such duties, : 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FIRST COMPO- 
SITION,. 

To show that at least in one of Mr. Lincoln's emi- 
nent traits ‘‘the boy was father of the man,"’ Col. 
Lamon, in writing his life, gives us the subject of his 
first school essay, composed in the backwoods when 
he was fifteen or sixteen years old: 


At about this time ora little earlier, he began to 
put his ideas on paper, first writing short sentences, 
one of his playmates says, against cruelty to animals, 
and at length coming forward with a regular ‘‘com- 
position” on the subject. He was much annoyed and 
pained by the conduct of the boys, who delighted to 
catch small turtles and pile coals of fire on their backs. 
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NOISE IN A SICK-ROOM. 


You know what a racket is cansed, even by the 
most careful hand, in supplying coals toa grat or 
stove, and how, when the performance is undertaken 
by Biddy, it becomes almost distracting. If you 
don’t remember, take notice the first time you are 
ill, or you have a dear patient in your care, or the 
baby is ina quiet slumber. Let some one bring on 
her coal-scuttle or shovel and revive your recollec- 
tion. Well, the remedy we suggest is to put the 
coals (or coal?) in little paper bags each holding a 
shovelful. These can be laid quietly on the fire, and, 











asthe paper ignites, the coals will softly settle in 
place. You may fill a coal-scuttle or box with such 
parcels ready for use. Fora sick-room, a nursery at 
night, or even for a library, the plan is admirable. 
Just try it. Besides, it is so cleanly. If you don’t 
choose to provide yourself with paper bags, you can 
wrap the coals in pieces of newspaper at your leisure 
and have them ready for use when occasion requires. 
Perhaps Biddy will do it for you; or, better still, the 
children, if the house is so sunshined, will attend to 
the wrapping. 
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RATHER LIVE POOR THAN DEGRADE 
HIMSELF, 


The following incident is related of Dr. Franklin’s 
early editorial life: 


Soon after his establishment at Philadelphia, 
Franklin was offered a piece for publication in his 
newspaper. Being very busy, he begged the gentle- 
man would leave it for consideration. The next day 
the author called, and asked his opinion of it. 
“Why, sir,” replied Franklin, “Iam sorry to say L 
think it highly scurrilous and defamatory. But be- 
ing at a loss, on account of my poverty, whether to 
reject it or not, thought I would put it to this issue: 
At night when my work was done, I bought a two- 
penny loaf, on which 1 supped heartily, and then 
an myself in my great coat, slept soundly on 
the floor till morning; when another loaf and mug 
of water afforded a pleasant breakfast. Now, sir, 
since I can live very comfortabiy in this manner, 
why should I prostitute my press to personal hatred 
or party passion for a more luxurious living?” 

One cannot read this anecdote of our American 
sage without thinking of Socrates’ reply to the King 
Archelaus, who had pressed him to give up preach- 
ing in the dirty streets of Athens, and come and live 
with him in his splendid courts. ‘Meal, please your 
majesty, is a half penny a peck in Athens, and water 
{ can get for nothing.” 
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TOO MUCH BRAIN WORK, 





Intense devotion to business is breaking down the 
heelth of many robust men. An over-taxed brain 
excites the heart to unhealthy action, and occasions 
many sudden deaths. These heart diseases are mul- 
tiplying in England as well asin this country. The 
British Medical Journal says: 


These warning figures tell that, during the last 
= years, the total of dgaths of males of all ages 
from heart disease has iucreased in number from 
5,746 in 1851 to 12,428 in 1870. The percentage of 
deaths from heart disease for 1,000 of population liv- 
ing was .753 between the years 1851 and 1855; it has 
risen to 1.085 froin 1866 to 1870. This increase, it must 
be observed, too, has taken place wholly in connec- 
tion with the working years of active social life. 
There is no change in the percentage of deaths from 
this cause in males under 25 years of age. Between 
20 and 45 years of age it has risen from .553 to .706, 
and that almost exclusively in males, for there is al- 
most no increase in the percentage of females dying 
from heart disease during the 25 years of life from 21 
to 45. These figures convey their own lesson, and 
warn us to takealittle more care not to kill ourselves 
for the sake of living. 
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LEMONS FOR COOLING, 

Lemons are grateful in summer for a cooling and 
refreshing drink; but they may be used in other ways 
for cooling the heated blood and refreshing the wea- 
ried body: 


When persons are feverish and thirsty beyond what 
is natural, indicated in some cases by a metallic taste 
ia the mouth, especially after drinking water, or by 
a whitish appearance of the greater part of the sur- 
face of the tongue, one of the best “coolers’’ is to 
take a lemon, cut off the top, sprinkle over it some 
loaf sugar, working it down into the lemon witha 
spoon, and then suck it slowly, squeezing the lemon, 
and adding more sugar as the acidity increases from 
being brought up from a lower point. Invalids with 
feverishness may take two or three lemons a day in 
this manner, with most marked benefit, manifested 
vy asense of coolness, comfort and invigoration. A 
lemon ortwo thus taken at ‘teatime’ is an entire 
substitute for the ordinary supper of summer, and 
would give many a mana comfortable night's sleep 
and an appetite for breakfast to which they are stran- 
ger3 who will have their cup of tea, or supper of 
“relish” and ‘‘cake,”’ and berries and cream, 
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THE RUSSIAN’S BEES, 
A Pacific correspondent of an Eastern paper makes 


merry over the failure of a bee speculator to raise 
honey in a warm climate: 


Bittesnosoff was an enterprising young Russian 
established in business in San Francisco. Discover- 
ing that honey bees were unknown in California, he 
opened his eyes unusually wide one morning, and 
thought he saw a large fortune in immediate pros- 
ect. He imported bees largely. They throve well. 
rhings were lovely. But, who would have thought 
it, the bees had too much instinet for Bittesnosoff. 
They found the winters so mild, and the flowers so 
perennial, that they laid up in summer no store of 
winter sweets, and ate as they went, making no 
honey for Bittesnosoff. 


a 


A ONE-ARMED MAN, 
A correspondent of the Fredericksburg (Va.) Star 
writes from Prince William county : 


One of my neighbors, Mr. George Williams, is a 
voung Confederate soldier who has lost an arm, near 
the shoulder, and yet can do more work than a ma- 
jority of young men with two hands. I have seen 
him, with the assistance of a small boy, load a wagon 
that four oxen could with difliculty draw. He cuts 
hoop-poles with one hand, and with the assistance of 
his teeth ties them into bundles as rapidly and as 
well as others with both hands. He ploughs his land 
himself, and drives a two-horse wood wanon, loading 
it himself. He is an honest, brave and good citizen. 


eh 
ALMANAC, 

This is an Arabie word according to the lexicogra- 
phers, but the following fanciful (?) derivation for it 
nearer home has been seta going in the papers by 
some note-and-qnery-monger: 

The ancient Saxons used to engrave upon certain 
square sticks, about a foot in length, the course of the 
moon for the whole of the year; such carved sticks 


they called al-mon-aght, literally, all-moon-heed— 
hence our modern word almanac. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion...........+... : 
Marper’s Bazar and the Companion .......+-.eeeeeeee ee 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion. ..........06..65 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion .............scccccccccccces 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.. 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion.... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion. 
Advance and the Companion............+++ 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion 
Good Words andthe Companion.... ... 
Arthur's Hlome Magazine and the Companion. 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ‘ 3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be &@ new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion. ..........0.02 0000. BR 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion. ..........++++ 
Hearth and llome and the Companion.......... 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion......... 
‘The Nursery and the Companion. ..........eeeseeeeee ee 
The Independent and the Companion ....0. 0.2.2.6... 5 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion...... . 3 
the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered bv the Union . ............0005 3090 
The School Festival and Companion...........-..-++ 200 













The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Oflice as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends whensubscribers receive their first 
number. 





PRANG’S 
MAP OF BOSTON! 


The Most Complete and Reliable Map of 
Boston! 

PRANG’s Mav oF Boston is made up from the latest 
and most reiiable sources, and contains all the changes 
and improvements made in the city up to the time of its 
publication. It is also provided with a Directory of 
Streets, Hotels, Public Buildings, and Places of Amuse- 
ment, thus forming a complete 


STRANGER’S GUIDE TO THE CITY OF 
BOSTON 


in the most convenient form desirable. 
PRICE, in black................++ 25 cents. 


= ** colors. 50 “* 





PRANC’S 
MAP OF BOSTON 
For Sale Everywhere! 
26—3t L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on month/y or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. 

*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly 
on hand, *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 


Call and see them or send for an illus-2? 

trated Catalogue. ‘ 

GEO. M. GUILD, 
22 


BOSTON. 


CEPHAS CHURCH, GEO, HEWS. 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers. 
‘Lheir stock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 
= number, 
8 


59 Tremont Street. tf 


TENTS FOR 


BOYS. 


ilue Dyed or White, 
just the thing for 
towns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes, 
A ‘Tent from $8 to $20; 
9x9 with fly $30 to $25; 
~- without fly $15 to $25; 
~ 12x12 with fly from $30 
to $45. Also Flags in 
all styles made of the best material and perfect in pattern, 
Now is the Time to Camp Out. 
Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
rices, and buy instead of Ay mq@a tens for the summer. 
The cost of hiring three or four times wilh pay for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 
25— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 








An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CasuH, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. TPleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*18-ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
“I HAVE NO POWER TO HELP 
MYSELF.” 

A few days azo, asI was sitting in the ante- 
room of the Boston Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, a man entered and took a seat near 
me, who appeared to have some heavy burden 
upon his mind. He was in the prime of life, 
coarsely but not indecently dressed. His face 
was full of intelligence and generous good feel- 








ing, but I saw at a glance that he was a man of | 
intemperate habits. | 

I turned my attention to my paper, and had | 
almost forgotten his presence, when a husky 
voice near me said,— 

“May I speak to you, sir?” 

“Certainly.” ™ 

“Are vou a member of the Association ?”’ | 

“Tam.” 

“Do vou know Mr. R.?”’ 
retary of the Association. 

“T do.” 

“You see from my appearance what | am 
poor, fallen, miserable man. 


referring to the See- 





I was not always 
so. For ten years | was a member of the Sons 
of Temperance, and I still hold my certificate of 
membership, which IT can show to Mr. R. 1 
Jearned to drink in my youth, and was very dis- 
sipated for a time, when I reformed. About a 
year ago I met with a great disappointment, and 
became very despondent. At that time and un- 
der the stress of that temptation, I broke my 
pledge and begun to drink again. My employ- 
ers lost confidence in me, and at last turned me 
away. Misfortune after misfortune came upon 
me; my way of life scemed all hedged in. Ihave 
gone on from bad to worse until T have no mon- 
ey, and no friends who will own me. 

“You can see how low Lhave fallen, when I 
tell you that T spent my last dollar at a liquor 
store in Springfield, a few days sinee, and then 
walked all the way to Boston because | had 
nothing with whieh to pay my fare. 

“TP realize that my best vears have been wast- 
ed, but God knows I want to lead a different life. 
|} have achild,a boy ten years of age. He is 
with his friends—for I'am no father—at school. 
love him. Twant to get back to a better life 
again. But when T am with low associates I 
cannot resist temptation. J have no power to 
help myself.” 

IIe seemed much overcome ata sense of his 
situation, but presently continued: 

“Ldo not tell you these things beeause ] am 
about to ask you for money. 1 am able and 
willing to work,—what | want is the advice, the 
companionship and the prayers of good people 
to keep me steady. 

“Do you know any thing about the Inebri- 
ates’ Home? T wish to go there fora short time 
until I become stronger in mind and better able 
to resist temptation; until my nerves crow stead- | 
ier, for my nervous system is shattered and ut- | 
terly unstrung. I have spoken to Mr. R. about 
my situation, and Ll wish you would ask him if 
he cannot get the Association to assist me in 
finding a house of refuge, in making a man of 
me, in saving me from myself.”’ 

I told him as well as I could that he had my 
sympathy, and I gave him such direction and 
counsel as seemed to me prudent and helpful. 
No person could have failed to give him sympa- 





thy, especially when he spoke of his child, and, 
with tears filling his eyes, acknowledged his ut- 
ter helplessness. 


What a spectacle! An active, intelligent mind | 
without a will; a robust looking frame with 
shattered nerves; a father who could not be! 
trusted with his only child; without money, 
without a friend; halfof life wasted; honor gone; 
a continual sense of shame burning like a fire 
within; a pitiful beggar, pleading with stran- 
gers to help him, save him from himself! 

“Lcannot resist temptation—I have no power 
to help myself.” This is one of the terrible re: 
sults of vice. It destroys the will, leaving the 
victim the knowledge and consciousness of 
right, without the power of pursuing it. The 
only hope of such an one is prayer and Chris 
tian companionship. 


Most young men would rather die with a char- 


live to fall into such a condition as this. The 
only safety is to resist the beginnings of evil. It | 
was the first glass, the first entrance into the| 


THE YOUTH'S 


life that is worth possessing. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in one of her minor | 
poems, draws a fearful picture of the frequent | 
| result of yielding to the seductions of the intox- | 
| icating cup: 


From yon den of double-dealing, 
With its Devil’s host, 
Come J, maddened out of healing: 
All is lost! 
So the false wine cannot blind me, 
Nor the braggart toast ; 
But I know that Hell doth bind me: 
All is Jost! 
Where the lavish gain attracts us, 
And the easy cost, 
While the damning dicer backs us, 
All is lost! 
Blest the rustic in his furrows, 
Toil and sweat-embossed ; 
Blest are honest souls in sorrows. 
All is lost! 
Wifely love, the closer clinging 
When men need thee most, 
Shall I come, dishonor bringing? 
All is lost! 
Babe in silken cradle lying, 
To low music tossed, 
Will they wake thee for my dying? 
All is lost! 
H. B. 
<iesinsinieenieciilitlIaaamasicitiiii 


COURTING IN BURMAH. 


It is a fashion everywhere for young pe@ple to 
fall in love and get married. It isn’t well to be- 
gin too early, but sooner or later almost every- 
body has a hand in such business. One who 
knows tells how courting is done in Burmah: 


A Burmese damsel is demure, laughter-loving 
and self-reliant. Her manner is graceful and 
pleasing. She wears a bright silk petticoat, a 
white jacket, a gold necklace, and has glossy 
black hairdecked with flowers. She often smokes 
agreen cheroot. Of course, she has admirers, 
and she gives them all a fair chance. 

Every evening she receives a visit from all these 
young gentlemen; and such is the waywardness 
of human nature that the same swain will often 
pay similar visits on the same evening to other 
voung ladies of the same village or township. 
Thus courting is always going on, and courting 
time has heen an acknowledged institution from 
time immemorial. 

Ilere some explanation is necessary. The Bur- 
mese evening is divided into three watches, 
namely, children’s bedtime, old folks’ bedtime, 
and young folks’ bedtime. Children’s bedtime 
is sunset or shortly afterwards, Courting time 
begins soon after children’s bedtime, and it con- 
tinues long after old folks’ bedtime, which is 
about nine o’clock. Young folks’ bedtime de- 
pends a great deal upon the will and pleasure of 
the young people in question; say about cleven 
o'clock. 

When the hour of courting approaches, the 
young Jady trims her little lamp, so that it cleams 
through the window, and takes her seat upon a 
mat on the floor. Meantime, the young gentle- 
men have been putting on their best bright silk 
putzoes;a nondescript garment, something be- 
tween a pair of trousers and a petticoat, have 
donned their clean white jackets, have tied col- 
ored silk handkerchiefs on their heads in the 
most approved style, and have turned out in the 
height ef Burmese fashion. 

They enter, they seat themselves on the mats 
round the fair one, and the “chaffing” begins. 
Ifa gallant has been unsuccessful in a boat race, 
or has tumbled into the water, or has paid too 
much attention to another damsel, or has made 
himself ridiculous in anv other way, the chances 
are that his feclines will be hurt before the even- 
ing is over. How the lady receives each lover, 
especially in the presence of other lovers, is more 
than we can describe. She herself requires con- 
siderable attention, and the old people never in- 
terfere. Indeed, why should the old folks inter- 
fere? The young folks can take care of them- 
selves, and are only doing what they themselves 
did in the days when they were young. 


—————_+~+o>—_____- 
SAVED BY COURAGE. 

Patrick Bronte, the good rector of Haworth, 
and the father of the celebrated authoress of 
“Jane Eyre,” was a very resoluteman. The peo- 
ple of the rude and uncultivated district in York- 
shire in which he lived were opposed to the in- 
troduction of machinery into workshops and 
mills, taking the mistaken view that it would 
lessen their work and cheapen their labor. They 
were very disorderly and unreasonable, and 
among other acts of violence they murdered Mr. 
Niorsfall, an enterprising gentleman who had 
put some machinery into his own mill. Mr. 
Bronte favored progress in the use of machinery, 
and good order in the district, and he attended a 
meeting that was called to hunt out the murder- 
er. In taking this course, his bravery, on one 
occasion, was put to a severe test: 

It was on returning from this meeting that 
Mr. Bronte was set upon by four men in black 
masks, with the intent, as they acknowledged, 
to kill him, but they began the wrong way. Be- 
ing Yorkshire men, and, as he said, very self- 


| opinionated, they were urved by their uncon- 


querable conceit to let Mr. Bronte see what clev- 


| er fellows they were, and how well they under- 


| Stood and could argue the great question then 
acter unstained, and with honor bright, than to} 


at issue between human hands and steel fingers 
—hetween capital and Jabor. 

So, having ordered him to stop in the middle 
of the road, they began by accusing him of be- 
ing their enemy, and told him they were going 


dram shop that’ made this man sacrifice all in | to kill him out of the way, that he might do no 


| fair play is it? 


|}make ready for death, telling you that they 
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more harm, and that they meant to send Parson 
Robinson after him. 

Now, a braver man never lived than this gaunt 
Irish rector. He laughed at and defied them. 

“Four masked and armed assassins to one 
poor unarmed parson!”’ he said. “That’s your 
I have always found Yorkshire 
men, hitherto, brave and honorable, even when 
they were mistaken. But you are miserable 
cowards; you sneak after a lonely man in the 
dark, four of you! and stop him on the high 
road to murder him, because he don’t agree with 
you about the value of machinery applied to 
manufactures! A pretty reason for killing a 
man, isn’t it? 

“Suppose cight manufacturers were to stop 
you, after you had knocked my brains out, and 
give you five minutes to say your prayers in and 


meant to murder every one of you because you 
were opposed to machinery! How would you 
like it? 

“Go home, men, for shame! Go home, and 
get down on your knees, and ask God in His 
mercy to forgive you for contemplating so horri- 
ble a crime. I am no enemy of yours, God 
knows! I try todo my duty to you and to all, 
and you will never intimidate me from doing it 
by threatening to kill me.”’ 

Then advancing a step to the tallest man, who 
was evidently leader of the gang, he held out 
his hand, and said, “Come, you see I am not 
frightened. Let us shake hands and be friends. 
If ever you should need help, come to the par- 
sonage honse, and you shall receive all I have to 
give. You would not be afraid that I should be- 
tray you, I know.” 

And having shook hands with them all, he 
said, solemnly, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion,— 

“My brothers, we are all sinners—let us pray!’’ 
So they knelt down on the dusty road, these in- 
tended murderers and their proposed victim, and 
the latter prayed earnestly to God to enlighten 
their darkness, and give them hope and pa- 
tience, loving-kindness and faith, and trust in 
Him to the end. 

———_~@>————__—_ 


CHARCOAL’S STORY. 


I’m only Charcoal, the blacksmith’s dog, 
Ugly and fast growing old; 
Lying in sunshine the livelong day, 
By the forge when the nights are cold. 
I look across at the little house, 
The door where I used to wait 
For a schoolboy shout, a merry face, 
To meet me within the gate. 


My master, the smith, remembers, too; 
see on his grimy cheek, 

As he looks across at the cottage-door, 
A pitiful tear-drawn streak. 

He, stooping, lays in a trembling way 
His hand on my lifted head; 

I look and whine, but we understand- 
Each thinks of the schoolboy dead. 


Prince is the tawny and handsome hound 
That comes with the hunting Squire; 

Smooth and well fed, with a stable-bed, 
And a place by the kitchen fire. 

The Squire is going away, he said; 
He waited an hour to-day, 

While my master carefully shod his mare 
In his slow, old-fashioned way. 


I heard him say, with an oath or two, 
“Put an end to that sorry cur! 

Better buy my Prince, he’s a noble beast.”’ 
I heard, but I did not stir; 

For I knew I was only a worn-out thing, 
Not bright, like the tawny hound, 

And felt I would gladly go and die 
On a short, new churchyard mound. 


“Well, Squire,”’—the brawny arm rose and fell, 
The sparks from the anvil flew— 
“I s’pose the critter that’s lying there 
Is not much account to you. 
But while I live and can earn his keep, 
Old Charcoal and I won’t part ; 
For Squire, I really think sometimes, 
The dog has a human heart. 


“My little Jacky—he loved him so— 
And Jacky, he’s gone, you see; 

And so it 'pears as if Charcoal knows 
That he’s more than folks to me.” 


The Squire is gone with his horse and hound, 
And master and I still wait 
Together, and side by side go in 
At night through the lonely gate. 
But by-and-by one must go alone— 
One only be left of three, 
To oe the gate and the cottage door. 
Alas! if it should be me!—Happy Hours. 


————~_ 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

The first steamboat on the Hudson was a Lilli- 
putian craft compared with the floating palaces 
that now ply between Boston and Albany, but | 
it occasioned great anxiety to the inventor, 
Robert Fulton, and excited much merriment at 
his expense among those who predicted its fail- 
ure. It did its work, however, but made a long 
voyage: 


On Mr. Fulton’s arrival in New York, in 1806, 
they immediately engaged in building a boat 
that was then considered very large. It was 
launched on the East River in the spring of 1807. 
Fulton named her the Clermont, after the coun- 
try-seat of his partner, Chancellor Livingston. 

It was 160 tons burthen, 100 feet long, 12 feet 
wide and 7 feet deep. The engine was made 
with a single cylinder, two feet in diametcr, and 
of four-foot stroke; and the boiler was 20 fect 
long, 7 fect deep and 8 feet broad. The diame- 
ter of the paddle wheels was 15 feet; the boards 
4 feet long and dipping 2 feet into the water. It 
was completed about the last of August, and | 
was moved by its machinery from the East River 
into the Hudson. On the 2d of September, 1807, 
Mr. Fulton invited a few friends, including a few 
scientific men and mechanics, to take passage in 
the boat, to witness her performance. 

One o’clock, the hour of sailing, came. 








The | 
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friends of Fulton were in a state of anxicty lest 
the enterprise should prove a failure, and the 
scoffers on the wharf were all ready to give vent 
to shouts of derision. Precisely as the hour 
struck, the moorings were thrown off, and the 
Clermont moved slowly out into the stream. In 
a little while she was fairly underway and mak- 
ing steady progress up the stream at the rate of 
five miles an hour. She accomplished the dis- 
tance from New York to Albany—150 miles—in 
36 hours, an average speed of five miles an hour. 
Before this the passuge had been made in sloops, 
and required from six to ten days. 

For several years the Hudson could boast of the 
only steamboat in the world. 


WHAT A WOMAN CAUGHT. 
A Plattsburg (N. Y.) letter of May 10th says: 


On Wednesday afternoon last, Mrs. William 
C. Rhodes, wife of the agent at Clinton Prison, 
went fishing on Chazy Lake, near that institu- 
tion. Mrs. Rhodes is an expert angler, and sel- 
dom ventures on the lake without returning 
with a good string of trout, with which the lake 
abounds. She had taken nine beautiful trout, 
averazing abont two pounds in weight, and was 
thiniing of pulling up and going home, when 
suddenly her bait was struck with such force as 
nearly to pull her out of the boat. 

Most ladies would have become demoralized 
at the evident size of the fish at the other end of 
the Jine, and in their excitement lost him. Not 
so with Mrs. Rhodes. She knew that a monster 
of some kind had struck her hook, and feeling 
of the line just enough to make sure that she 
had him securely fastened, she commenced play- 
ing him, resolved to secure him if possible. 

She was two miles from the hotel when she 
hooked the monster, and unfortunately having 
no gaff hook in the hoats, was compelled to tow 
him that distance hefore she could Jand him. 
This would seem almost impossible, but Mrs. 
Rhodes was equal to it. After over an hour’s 
work she came within hailing distance of the 
hotel, and shouted to the people on the piazza 
to come out and help her land the fish. 

But again no landiny hook was at hand. The 
Messrs. Meader, who keep the hotel,with others, 
went to her assistance in a couple of hoats, and 
met her a few reds from the shore. The water 
was now getting shallow, and the fish com- 
meneed to struggle and Jash the water into a 
foam. This was a moment of great excitement, 
as fears were entertained that he would break 
his hold of the line, and escape. Mrs. Rhodes 
wis the coolest one in the party, ant kept hand- 
ling the fish superbly. 

But something must be done or he would ces- 
cape. Two of the men jumped into the water, 
and seizing the fish py the gills, landed him up- 
on the lawn in front of Meader’s Hotel. He 
proved to be a magnificent speckled trout, and 
weighed twenty-two pounds and one ounce. 
This is one of the largest, if not the largest trout 
ever taken from this wonderful lake, famous for 
the number and size of trout it contains. Mrs. 





| Rhodes was engaged in the strnggle with the fish 


a little over two hours, 
PR er ee 
WORSE THAN TWO HOGS. 


The question “what to do with it’? seems to be 
more vexing in the case of acaptured gorilla 
than in that of any other animal. 


This difficulty of procuring proper food in the 
ereat quantity called for by the inordinaic appe- 
tite of the gorilla, has, it seems, been the great 
obstacle to the transportation of that estimable 
simian safely from Africa to Europe. 

Du Chaillu, or one of his agents, having se- 
cured an unusually amiable specimen, whose al- 
imentiveness was so much more fully developed 
than his combativeness, that he thought morc 
of cating than of fighting other people or pound- 
ing himself to death, he was put on shipboard 
with what was considered a proper supply of 
sugar-cane, tender branches of various succulent 
plants, certain roots and fruits suited to his most 
fastidious taste, and was startcd for Liverpool. 

Being deprived of congenfal socicty, however, 
and having nothing to do other than to attend 
to his gastronomic desires, Mr. Gorilla soon com- 
menced such a tremendous onslaught on the 
food provided for him, that ere he was literally 
“half seas over,” his entire stock of provisions 
was consumed. 

Bread, potatoes, hard-tack and salt-horse were 
tried by the sailors, while the entire cabin com- 
missariat was ransacked for acceptable grub. 
Even plum-duff failed to please his dainty stom- 
ach, and he soon succumbed, and died nincteen 
days out of port. No such promising specimen 
has sinee been captured, and a lively gorilla is a 
gentleman as yet uninterviewed by any white 
men save Du Chaillu, Gordon Cumming, and 
other mighty hunters of similar African aspira- 
tions and experiences. 


—\!—~<~oo___——_ 
THE LOAFER FISH. 


Mr. Beecher calls a loafer “a human jelly.” 
which just about expresses his lazy, forceless, 
good-for-nothing character. Reversing the sim- 
ile, we may truly cnough call the sun-fishes (or 
jelly-fishes) the loafers of the sea. The creature 
is thus described : 

So large a portion of its bulk consists of water 
that one of no less than thirty-four pounds 
weight, being left to dry in the sun for some 
days, was found to have lost ninety-nine per 
cent. of its original weizht. Writing of the not 


2 





very attractive appearance of these huge jelly 
fish, Azassiz observes that “‘to form an idea of 
his true appearance, one must meet him as he 
swims along at mid-day, rather Iazily, withal, 
his huge semi-transparent disk, with its flexible 
lobed margin, glittering in the sun, and his ten- 
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tacles floating to a distance of many yards be- 
hind him. 

“Encountering one of these huge jelly fishes 
when out in a rowing boat, we attempted to 
make a rough measurement of his dimensions 
upon the spot. He was lying quietly near the 
surface, and did not seem in the least disturbed 
by the proceeding, but allowed the oar, cight feet 
in length, to be laid across the disk, which proved 
to be seven fect in diameter.- Backiny the boat 
slowly along the line of the tentacles, which were 
floating at their utmost extension behind him, 
we mensured these in the same manner, and 





found them to be rather more than fourteen 
times the length of the oar, thus covering a space 


of some hundred and twelve feet.’ | 
This huve mass is produced by a hydroid meas- | 








For the Companion. 
JACK GOES A FISHING. 


My Cousin Wilson came to invite me to go a 


uring not more than half an inch in length when | fishing with him. 


full grown. 
—— oe 


CHASED BY A PANTHER. 
Years ago a shiftless woman in the Middle 
States found herself out of candles in the even- 
ing, and trotted off for a neighbor’s, a mile 
away, toget some. She had an adventure by 
the way, and brought home no candles: 


So she said to her husband who sat smoking 
in front of the great wood fire, “Well, I do de- 
clare! our candles are all out, and I must run 
up to Mrs. Smith’s and borry afew. I can’t do 
my sewin’ by firelight, and the evenin’s is too 
long to set anddo nothin’. I'll be back ’fore it’s 
fairly dark;’’ and off she went. 

I don’t sce why she didn’t send him, I'm sure, 
but she was none of my great grandmothers, so 
never mind. 

Well, she went up through the woods, and 
over to her neighbor’s house, and by the time 
she had heard all the news, got some candles, 
and started homeward, it was about dark. 

She went alony very well and wasn’t a bit 
afraid until she got fairly into the woods, and 
then it was so dark she couid scarcely “see her 
hand before her face,” as folis say. 

But she knew the way, and was voing as fast 
as she could, when a sudden “screech” made her 
heart as well as her feet stand still. It sounded 





like the voice of a woman in distress; but this 
woman hadun’t “been brought up in the woods” 
not to know a panther when she heard it. 

Frizhtened almost to death, she started to run, 
but she heard the panther leap like an enormous 
cat from a tree not far off, and knew he was after 
her. Faster and faster she tricd to run, but 
over the crackling bushes and fallen trees she 
heard him jump, and when she felt that he was 
almost on to her, with a desperate hope she flung 
a candle over her shoulder as she ran. | 

Then she heard the frightful beast stop: the | 
candle tempted him, and he stopped to eat it, | 
while she flew along with new streneth. But it 
seemed only a minute, and she heard him after 
her ayain, and before he got too near, away went 
another candle, and again he stopped to take the 
tempting morsel. 

And so the poor woman fought her way home 
with candles, her heart in her throat, and every 
limb trembling; and when at last she came in 
sight of her own little log house, with merry fire- 
light shining through its window, she caught 
hold of the rail-fence in front of the door with 
new energy, and threw to her fierce pursuer, 
whose glaring eyeballs she could plainly see, the 
last of her borrowed candles; and she had barely 
time to reach the door, push it open, get inside, 
and call to her husband to help fasten it, before 
the panther leaped the stile and came forward 
with a bound that was meant to carry all heforeit. | 

But it didn’t, for the strong door was fast, and 
the man inside, now fairly roused, did his duty 








like a man. The ever-ready gun was snatched 
from the wall, and, opening the door a very little, 
he fired, and the old villain outside gave his last 
leap and fell dead. 


So you see they hadn’t any candles that night, 


after all. 


~~ 
or 





New Publications. 

Tur Boston Directory, embracing the City Rec- 
ord, a general Directory of the Citizens and Busi- 
ness Directory. For the year commencing July 1, 
1872. Boston: Sampson, Davenport & Co., No. 
47 Congress Street. 

One of the most complete volumes yet issued, con- 
taining nearly 1300 closely printed pages, and besides 
the usual citizen and business directory, giving a 
comprehensive view of all that contributes to the 
thrift, enterprise and good name of Boston. It gives 
102,117 names, an increase of 3,907 from 1871 to 1872. 
The banks, insurance offices, public charities, &c., 
are followed by the names of the officers of those in- 
stitutions; the churches by the names of their pas- 
tors, the schools by their teachers. It isa perfect 
guide to the traveller, has a fine map, and furnishes 
more than 300 pages of advertisements, many of 
which are models of typographical beauty and art. 


FIDELITY REWARDED, or Little Georgie. Pp. 282. 


Price $100. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

Not a story of a poor boy, aiming and striving to 
become a successful man, but of what is termed alow 
born boy strugg'ing for respectability. Little Georgie, 
while receiving hard usage from an unnatural father, 
is brought under the influence of Christian instruc- 
tion, and resolves to make a manly effort to rise above 
the accidents of fortune. He becomes a sailor boy, 
and displays remarkable fortitude and moral courage 
amid the perils and dangers of theseas. His fidelity, 
as the title of the book indicates, is at last rewarded 
with success. 


Map oF Boston, published by Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

_A neat pocket map, handsomely bound and col- 
ored,and containing an alphabetical list of all the 
streets and public places, so arranged that the index 
and the place sought are brought directly under the 
eye. 








He saitl he wanted me to take care of him and 
not let the trout carry him into the water. 

Wilson found me a very nice place to sit down 
on. 

I told him I guessed I had not had practice 
enough to fish with a real hook, so he gave mea 
piece of twine, and I tied a crooked pin on to it. 

I was more used to that way of fishing. Wil- 
son gave me some bait. 

It was a worm, and it wiggled. 
to touch it. 

Wilson said they were angle worms, and the 
fishes liked them as well as turkey. 

The fishes didn’t come along very quick. 

Wilson guessed they had had some dinner, 
and were taking a nap afterwards. 

I wouldn't have bit at a worm if I was a fish, 
unless I was very hungry. 

Wilson pulled out a very cunning little min- 
now. 

I was looking to see him take it off his hook, 
when something pulled at the end of my line. I 
pulled and something caught. It was a little 


I did not like 


frog. 
Wilson is a great fisher. He eaught ever so 
many. I didn’t know how so well, and [ didn’t 


get any. By-and-by Wilson called to me very 
sudden. [ran, and he wasn’t pulling any fish 
in, but something was pulling him in. 

IT asked him what the matter was. IIe said he 


thought he had caught a large fish, or a large 
fish had caught him. 

IIe said [could hold on to the pole, and he 
| would wade into the water and get hold of the 
hook to pull the fish to the land. 














So he took off his boots and put them on the 
grass. The fish pulled hard, and it wasn’t pleas- 
ant to hold the pole. [ told Wilson if he did not 
come [ should be crooked side up. So then he 
went to get the fish. 

It wasn’t a fish. It had a shell as big as a 
milk pan, and Wilson said it was a mud turtle. 

It did not look as if it ought to have any 
cleaner name. We kept it alive, so the folks at 
the house could look at it. 

Uncle Asa plagued me, and says he has never 
been crooked side up, so he cannot know how it 
feels. 

Tam sorry I did not do better when [ went 
fishing. 

When I was going to sleep, last night, [ wished 
[had a real fish line and liook, and I am wish- 
ing just as hard for them now. 

’ This is not a hint for you to send me one, 
though. JAcK STONE. 


Po aa 
THE DYING GIRL’S PENNY. 


A little girl attended a missionary meeting, 
and sat upon her father’s knee. While listen- 
ing with deep attention to the speech of the mis- 
sionary, who was describing the miseries and 
cruclties of the heathen, she was seen to weep. 

On her return home, she said to her father, 
“Father, could I not do something to send the 
Gospel to the heathen?” 

He replied, “What can youdo? You are but 
a little girl, and have nothing to give.” 

To which she answered, “Mother gives me a 
penny a week; I could give that.” 

“So you shall,” said the father, “and I wiil 
buy you a little box to put it in.” 

An earthen-ware box with a hole in it was pur- 








chased, and every week did the little one drop 
into it her penny. 

Not many weeks had passed, when she was 
taken ill of fever and died. 
burial, the father took the box to his minister, 
and, putting it in his hand, he said, “This box 
belonged to my little daughter” 

And then he told him about the missionary 
meeting, and added, “I have had no heart to 
break it myself, but have brought it to you; 
if you will break it you will find seventeen 
pence.” 

The minister did so, but found there eighteen 
pence. The father was surprised, aud could not 
account for the additional penny. Tle therefore 
inquired if it was not seventeen weeks since the 
meeting, and found it to be so. When he re- 
turned home, he told his wife of his difficulty, 
and asked her if she knew where the other pen- 
ny could have come from. 

“O yes,” she said, “I can tell you. 

“The day before our dear child dicd, a neih- 
bor, calling to sce her, observed that she was 
suffering from thirst, and on leaving, said,— 

“Tere, dear, is a penny for you to buy an or- 
ange.’ 

“When she left us, our little one called me to 
her bedside, and said, “Mother, true I am very 
thirsty, and the orange would be nice; but I 
would rather you would fetch me my missiona- 
ry box, that I might drop the penny in there.’ 

“T carried her the box, and it was the last thing 
she did before she died. With a trembling hand 
and a faint smiJe on her pale cheek, she dropped 
the money in, and that penny made up the 
eighteen pence found in her box.” 

How touching this instance of childish devo- 
tion! and how it shames the worldliness of those 
who, while abounding in riches, yet have noth- 
ing to give to them that need! And yet this 
child’s devotion was not at all beyond the spirit 
and temper of Christ, who became poor for us, 
and whose latest breath was breathed in prayer 
for those who knew Flim not. 

~———+er 


BABY AND RATTLE, ' 


Little darling baby 
Cannot stand or walk, 

Cannot nurse the kitten, 
Cannot sing or talk. 


Cannot dress a dolly; 
Cannot walk down stairs; 

Cannot put her socks on; 
Cannot say her prayers. 


So I’ll sing beside her 
On her little bed, 

While the sweet bells tinkle 
Of her coral red. 


as se 
LITTLE FAULTS. 

Little things; what are little things? Little 
things are the beginning of great things; little 
faults are simply young faults—baby faults— 
by-and-by, if we let them go on, they will grow 
into big giant faults, and most likely something 
worse, very troublesome to everybody connect- 
ed with them. Little fibs, for instanee; dear 
me! they are great fat falsehoods before we 
know where we are; while they are tiny stories 
we may manage to hide them for a time, but 
they will pop their ugly white faces out, and 
then everybody cries, “Get away from the owner 
of that evil thing; there is no knowing what 
harm it will do, or how many brothers it has!’ 

Do you suppose that when Will took that one 
apple from his teacher’s garden he ever dreamt 
that he should get into the habit of taking (we 
will call it) apples or fruit whenever he could 
lay his hands on it, until in time he had taken 
many asackful? He would have been very much 
offended then if any one had called him “light- 
fingered Will;” but now he knows that people 
come out and watch his hands when he is any- 
where near their gardens, and that when he is 
so ill that the doctor is sent for, neighbors shake 
their heads and say, “Ah, [ thought my apples 
had gone that way.” The one apple has grown 
into about a bushel, of all sorts and sizes, red, 
green and yellow, that have cost him the ill-will 
of everybody. 

Depend upon it, little faults are the most trou- 
blesome things you can have any thing to do 
with. Take my advice, and have nothing to say 
tothem. They knock at our hearts, but we are 
not obliged to notice them; they will soon dis- 
appear if not encouraged. 

“Never be a little true, 
Or a litt/e in the right; 


Trifies even lead to heaven, 
Trifles make the life of man.” 


——_+or—____—_ 


NOTHING more impairs authority than a too 
frequent or indiserect use of it. If thunder it- 
self was to be continual, it would excite no more 
terror than the noise of a mill. 


To TELL « falsehood is like the cut of a sabre; 
for, thongh the wound may heal, the scar of it 
will remain. 


Some time after her | 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 
RIDDLE. 


Sometimes In long, sometings Pim short; 
In almost any shape Pim bought; 

Sometimes Pm rough, sometimes I'm smooth, 
sut always light enough to move. 

The dandy, with his coat so trim, 

Vows I'm of greatest use to him. 

The servant girl, you ned not doubt me, 

Says she can’t do her work withort me. 

The lady, and she'll own that much, 

Owes her added beauty to my toneh. 

Men by my use have won a nme; 

I've handed many a one to fame. 

And little children, every one, 

Can tell of something I have done: 

They sce me, touch me every day, 

Sometimes for use, sometimes for play. 

Just one hint more, I'}l tell you, L 

Am out of place when in a pie. 








WILLY Wisv. 


3. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in howl, but not in bark. 

My second is in hush, but not in hark. 

My third is in rain, but not in hail. 

My fourth is in parecl, but not in bale. 

My Jifth is in kine, but not in cow. 

My sirth is in courtesy, brt not in bow. 

My serenth is in cane, but not in stict:. 

My ciqhth is in lantern, but not in wick. 

My ninth isin collide, but not in strike. 

My whole is something we do not like. 

CHARLIE, 

4, 


WORD SQUARE. 

1. An animal. 

2. Another animal. 

3. A number. ALBERY, 
5. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL PUZZLE. 


O the-plane, thou mighty beast, 
Thy Pate-can-live way in the east; 
In Care-I-am you've made your track, 
And Rest-is riding on your back. 
bh. GB. Ceeminy. 
G6. 
WORD SQUARI 


1. A river in Africa. 
2. A metal. 
3. A burden. 


4. Extremities. Wintie. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the first chicken of a brood like the maine 
mast Ofaship? A little forward cf the main hatch. 

When must old Father Time hang up his seythe? 
When he shall be no mower. 

Why isa false friend like the letter P? Because, 
though always first in pity, he is ever last in help. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dust-pan. 

2. Oyster, Veal, Beef, Duck, Turnip, Corn, Radish, 
Peas, Coffee, Bread, utter. 
. “Beauty doth varnish age.”’ 
Ireland. 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” 
Cat, Huzza, Abib, Il, Roe. Crain, TALLe. 
Art, Rue, Ten. 


Soe 








LADY FRANKLIN’S TRUE LOVE. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser asks: Is 
there another woman in the world so faithful to the 
memory of her departed spouse as Lady Franklin? 
She has spent thousands of pounds in vain efforts to 
recover the bones of the illustrious navigator; she 
has been as true as the needle to the pole, although 
that pole was her husband’s worst enemy; and now 
she wants somebody to accept $10,000 and bring her 
in return the records of the expedition in which Sir 
John lost his life. Verily, if disembodied spirits can 
be conscious of what transpires in this “shoal and 
bank of time,” must not Sir John’s contemplation 
of the devotion of such a wife add a new charm to 
the pleasures of paradise? 











TERMS: 
The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAVERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, 
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MASON & CO., Youtu'’s Companion, boston, Mass. 








A WONDERFUL PARROT. 


Gorres, in his Natural History of Birds, gives an 
account of a very wonderful parrot: 

“This parrot's laugh is quite extraordinary, and it 
is impossible to help joining in it, more especially 
when, in the midst of it, she cries out, ‘Don’t make 
m* laugh so! I shall die' I shall die!’ and then con- 
tinues laughing more violent!y than before 

“Ter erying is curious. If you say, Poor Poll’! 
she says, ‘So bad,so bad! Got a bad cold!’ and after 
erving for some time, she will gradually cease. Then, 
making a noise like drawing along breath, she will 
say, ‘Better now, better now!’ and begin to laugh 
again. 

**The first time I heard her speak I was at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. She called, ‘Payne! (the maid's 
name) Tam not well!’ 

“On my asking what was the matter with the 
ehild, the maid said, ‘It is only the parrot. She does 
80 when I leave her, to make me come back.’ 

“And so it proved; for, on the maid’s going to the 
room, the parrot began laughing in a jeering way. 

“Whenever she is affronted in any thing, she be- 
gins to ery, and when pleased, to laugh. If any one 
happens to cough or sneeze, she says, ‘What a bad 
cold!’ One day when the children were playing with 
her, the maid came into the room, and was told some 
things that the bird had said. ‘No, I didn’t!’ said 
the parrot; ‘no, I didn’t!’ 

“Sometimes, when she is inclined to be mischiev- 
ous, the maid threatens to beat her. She replies, 
‘No, you won't!" She calls the cat quite plainly, say- 
ing, ‘Puss, puss!’ and then answers, ‘Mew!’ When- 
ever I say ‘Puss, puss!’ she says ‘Mew!’ and when I 
say ‘Mew!’ she says, ‘I’uss, puss!’ She imitates all 
kinds of noises, and I have known her to set alkgjie 
dogs in Hampton Court barking. 

“She sings like a child, and I have more than once 
thought that her voice was that of a human being. 
When she called a false note, she would say, ‘O, la!’ 
and burst out laughing. 

“She is very fond of siuging ‘‘ Buy a broom?"’ but 
if we say ‘Buy a broom?’ she always answers, ‘Buy a 
brush?’ and begins laughing.” 

+o 
A SAD OCCURRENCE, 

Recently Bostock & Wombwell’s menagerie ar- 
rived at Hanley, England, for exhibition, and a fe- 
male elephant and some camels were taken to the sta- 
bles of a neighboring inn. A number of children 
gathered in the iin yard to see the elephant, and 
some of them amused themselves by giving her nuts. 
Oue child, however, appears to have given her a 
stone, and the animal, irritated by this, lifted a boy 
of thirteen by her trunk into her mouth, and only 
dropped him by being ordered to do so by the keep- 
er, who at the moment was unlocking the stable 
door, leaving the elephant unattended) The child, 
on being dropped by the animal, fell flat on the 
ground, and was picked upinsensible. He was taken 
to a surgeon, but in spite of every attention, he died, 
He had been internally crushed and injured in the 
head, 

on ~ - 


TEACHING GAMES TO DOGs, 


An English fox terrier, named Fop, would play 
hide and seek with great delight. He would cover 


| thoroughly removing any noxious gases t 


| the deep, there to “suffer a sea change, 





THE YOUTHS 


saucy he was not seen; of course those at play with 
him pretended not to see him. It was droll to see 
his agication as they passed hischair. When he was 
found he would bark and jump with delight. We 


| once had alamb who wou'd play catch with us as 
| well as any child. 


We are quite sure our boy friends 
would find gréat sport in training their dogs to play 
games. 

a nena 


THE USE OF STORMS. 

The wildest storms of. winter do great ary by 
iat may 
lurk about our great cities, and carrying them on to 
* and replac- 
ing them with purer air. Airand ocean are the two 
great physical purifiers of the world. So, while we 
fasten our garments more tightly around us, and 
hurry along, the pelting shower flung at us by a bois- 
terous wind, let us think of the health-giving oxygen 
that comes on the tempest; and when enjoying the 
shelter of our roof, think of the good work going on 
above us in the sky whether we wake or sleep. We 
love to think of the mighty operations of the hand of 
God going on ceaselessly for the good of man and the 
mass of living things on earth. when we are passive 
and powerless; and this wind movement is one of 

these.—Dublin Universiiy Magazine. 


a ee 
MARK YOUR POISONS, 
Frequent accidents, too often fatal, occurring 
through mistakes in the use of bottles of medicines 
in the family, make some invention like the following 
very desirable: 





Rottles with peculiar conical projections have been 
introduced into Eugland, which are to be used for 
poisonous drugs and medicines, They are so distinct- 
ive as at once to be recognized even when laid hold 
of in the dark. This isan excellent idea, and if by 
common consent some peculiar pattern of bottle can 
be adopted in this country for poisonous articles, 
many lives will be saved. Labels are not always 
read, and some people have a careless way of using 
o'd bottles without thinking to change the label. 
After a little whi'e the act is forgotten, dnd some one 
is poisoned under a false name. 


ot ~ 4 
A POLISHED RETORT., 


A gentleman one evening was seated near a lovely 
woman, when the parties around him were proposing 
conundrums to each other, and, turning to his com- 
panion, he said,— 

“Why isa lady like a mirror?” 

She “gave it up.” 

“Because,” said he, “a mirror reflects without 
speaking, aud a lady speaks without retlecting.”’ 

“Very good,” said the lady. ‘Now answer me. 
Why isa man unlike a inirror?” 

“TL cannot tell you.” 

“Because the mirror is polished, and the man is 
not.’ 

cacicesnsieapi nti 
THREE SENTIMENTS. 

An autograph hunter lately succeeded in getting 
one from Bismarek. ‘The Prince inseribed his name 
on the page graced already by the autographs of 
Guizot and Thiers. M. Guizot had written, “In my 
long life L have learned two principles: to forgive 
much, and never forget.” M. Thiers had added, “A 
little forgetfulness does not hurt the sincerity of the 
 anganae i Prince Bismarck improved the sentiment 
+ writing. “I have learned to forget much and to 
have much forgiven me.” 





—_> —— 


A DOG STOPPING A TIORSE, 

A day or two since, while a boy in New Bedford 
was driving a market wagon, he was thrown out by 
careless driving. He was accompanied by a large Si. 
Bernard dog, which ran to him at once. The boy 
was not hurtand jumped up. The dog, tinding that 
no assistance was required by his human friend, start- 
ed to save the team from damage, canght the reins 
in his mouth, and succeeded in stopping the horse. 

——— 
THE PROGRESS OF HUMILITY, 

It is worthy of remark that soon after Paul was 
converted he declared himself “unworthy to be called 
an Apostle.” Astime rolled on and he grew in grace, 
he cried, “Lam less than he least of all sats.” And 
just before his martyrdom, when he had reached the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ, his exclamation 
was, “Iam the chief of sinners.” 

A fine example of the spirit of another saint when 
he said, “He must increase but I must decrease.” 

- > 
A KIDDLE, 
A body above it, 
And a body below, 
With leather between, 
And swift it doth go. 
The answer is a saddle 
On horse, with man a straddle. 
LGER. 


> 


Wury are deaf people like India shawls? 
you can’t make them here! 


Because 
My first is a prop, my second’s a prop, and my 
whole is a prop. A foot-stool, Very prop-er. 
Wnhicn has most legs, a cow or no cow? No cow 
has eight legs. 
Viren can donkey be spelled in one letter?) When 
it’s U. 


Wuar are the colors of the wind and a storm? 
The wind, blue—the storm, rose. 


A PARAGRAPH in one of the papers informs us that 
a horse rushed into a milliner’s shop, whence he de- 


| parted, leaving his traces behind him. 


Wuart animals took the least baggage into the ark? 
The fox and the cock. They had only a brush and 
comb between them, 


An intelligent youth, recently engaged in a com- 
mercial office, made out a shipping bill for ‘fourty’”’ 
barrels of flour. His employercalled his attention to 
the error in spelling forty. ‘Sure enough,” replied 


his eyes with his paws, and wait patiently for those | the promising clerk, “I left out the gh.” 


at play with him to hide, and would not look up till 
the signal was given. If his playmate hid behind a 
curtain, he would pass by that eurtain, look behind 
the other curtains, doors, &e., and when he fe't he 
had looked long enough, he would seize the conceal- 
{ng curtain and drag it aside in triamph. When his 
turn came to hide, he would get under a chair and 


| 





Tue following is a true copy of an order from a 
young woman in Essex to the selectmen for State 
bounty: 

Oct. 3 1868 

To the Slake Man of Essecks pleas pay to Moasiss 
knolton what monny B longs to me. 


} T T 

COMPANION. 
An agricultural correspondent displays in the fol- 
lowing a wild and ferocious cruelty to animals which 
we hope will not be imitated. Besides, it can be no 
easy matter to whitewash mice: “I have kept rab- 
bits and mice for ed © ye from my fruit trees by 
whitewashing them in fall or wiuter.” 


Tue biggest reflecting telescope in the world is be- 
ing constructed at Cambridgeport, Mass. The object 
glass, which, when finished, will weigh nearly two 
hundred pounds, is twenty-six inches in diameter, 
and cost $7,000 before it was polished. The instru- 
ment is for the National Observatory, and will cost 
$46,000. It will take two years yet to finish it. 





HEADQUARTERS of White's Specialty for Dyspepsia is 
removed to 107 Washington Street, next to Herald office. 
26—6t 








PvUZZLEs. 


In many papers you will find 

A place to “Puzzles” is assigned; 

‘Yo solve them, many hours will spend, 
Yet what they mean can’t comprehend, 
Thesimple answer wWlvn you sce, 

Some noted man or place may be; 

But we've a greater“ Yuzzle” still, 

We'd Like tu have you solve who will: 

*Tis how the Boys can purchase “Clothes” 
So VERY LoW at GtorGe FENDO’s, 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corn. r of Beach and Washington Street. 





‘\yHITCoME's REMEDY cured me of Asth- 
mia.” —Caren Divbie, Pataskala, U0. 23—It 





EN beautiful Card Photographs, different kinds, (no 
obscene) se° t postpaid fc Only 25 cts. Address HM. bk. 
LANG & CO., 138 5. Morgan St., Chicago. 23—1t 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us thanat anything el-e. Varticulars free. 
aa INSUON & CU., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
y 
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OGK! Card! —Youur hawe, audress or any tinny de- 
4 sired, finely printed on 100 cards and sent by mail for 
Hets ; 50f r2ecis. Visiuny cards sane price. Sample 
sentforstuinp. A. HH. FULLER, No. lbridgewater, Mass, 





t ABIT, if not necessitv, make a Wair Dressing indis- 
ponsabletomany. ‘She new “Vigor,” which Dr 
Ayer’s Liboratory issues, is one of the most delightful we 
have ever used. It restores not ouly the color, but gloss 
and Inxurionee to faded and gray hair. 27-2 








$1 A DAY. Canvassers select your territory at 

e once for the best magazine and most beautiful 

oil chromo in the world, both for only $125. Chromos de- 

livered when agents take names, Send stamp tor circular 

sm HL. TAYLOR & Cu., 51 Water Street, Boston, 
27—2t 





TTENTION FVERYBODY.- Your name and 
address elegantly printed on 100 tine Bristol Visiting 
Cards, and sent postpaid for only 75 ets.; 50 for 40c, 
Address 1. BE. LANG & CO.,, 
138 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 
*,* Samples for 3c stamp. 28—itp 





( YIRLS! BOYS!!—You can seil lois of my gay Litle 
A Flags at Vienics, Military Parades, eic., (entirely new 
and original—staff of diflerent colors); revail easily fr 5¢ 
each; cost you only 25c for 10, 50c for 25 $! for 55. During 
your] ng vacation you can easily make $30 er $40 (anda 
good deal more ifyou are wide awake and ainbitions), sell- 
ing my little Flags, © hromos and Frames, Samples with 
full particulars sent free to any address for 50 c's. Polit- 
ical Flays and Badges for all of the candidates for Presi- 
dent. Sell quick at Political Meetings. Samples for 25 
cts. Mottoes printed to order on Frags (with stafts) at 
short notice. J.JAY GOULD, 20 Bromitield Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass y 


BE INDUSTRIOUS AND MAKE 
MONEY ! 


Send me 25 cents and I will forward to your address a 
Dackage of 
Seven Samples of Curious Articles, 

and with them Wholesale Price List,—easy to sell, to old 
or young, With large protits. 

M.SALOM, Proprietor, ‘The Grand Toy and Fancy Ba- 
zaar, 365 and 351 W . 
28 x 

















ashington St , boston, Mass. 
ESTaABLisueD 17 Ye&aus. at 


LA BELLE COQUETTE, 








Send stamp for Circular, 
*yoog Joy $799 Ua ‘19 


A NEW, FASCINATING FIELD GAME! 
The most Beautiful, Unique and Entertain- 
ing Game extant. 
CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
Vroprietors, also Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Field and Parlor Games, Novelties, etc., 
55 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 

Old stand of D. B. Brooks & Bro. 24— 


PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
kinds of birds and animais. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25c, or $l perdozen. W.F. WHEATON, New 
Be !ford, Mass. 22—eow2m 


MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No 387 Washinzton Street, Boston. 

This is the only Saving Bank inthe State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. ‘The instiution has a guarantee 
“— snaaee for the express protection of depositors. 

r 3t 
MONE 7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 

4 Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE. S, M. Spencer, Brattle- 

















stamps. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 27—8t 
Ofevery description. and of The Patent 


SHOW J. A. HUGHES & CO. 
ound Corner Show Case, (Patent- 
a 
13 ) for 
Sampxxs sent (postage paid Pr aatn Sat 





A) Yor : -atly i 
CHEAP ! xe yinanety Pansdon one 
SEHIOW CASES 
pposite O.d South Church. 
46—eom26' 


boro’, Vt. 5-ly 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 
R 
CASES. ed March lth, 1871.) 
ry 15I Wasnincrton St., Boston. 
0 26—tf 
setaibeasily for Ten Dollars, R, L, WoLcott, 
t 











THE 


FAMILY FAVORITE 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is PEGULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use. 


BECAUSE: 


It runs so EASY! 

Itisso SIMILL! 

It is so durable! 

It uses such fine thread! 

It uses such coarse thread! 

It sews such fine material! 

It sews such coarse material! 

It makes so little noise! 

It runs so rapid! 

It is the most complete of any! 

It makes an elastic LUCK-STITCH! 

Terms of sale the most liberal. Can_be had on trial for 

one weck before purchase if desired. Send for Catalogue. 
Other kinds taken in exchange. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 Washington Street. 


20—eow JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 





== EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 


£0 and 100 yard Spools and 1 0z. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, are the best and cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufac- 


turers, 
SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


12—eowSt 42 StmmMER STREET, Boston. 








_THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER 


VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates aud strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGEtINE. 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling pc wer over the Nervous system. 

‘The remarkable cures effected by VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many — and apothecaries whom we know 
10 prescribe and use it in their own families. J 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
forthe above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed betore the public. ‘ 

Prepa y H. Rk. STEVENS, 
Boston, Mass. 


17 -eowl3t 


Price $1 25. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will bay 
one of Reed’s American Kiiles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and young, 
than any game ever invented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprictors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 aud 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 45-tt 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete tnelag yer in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which fof skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
t 








SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 


rising generation of American boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young peopie. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


5l—ly New York and Boston. 





DR. 8S. S. FITCH 
sends his “‘Family Physician,’ °0 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘lhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given fur Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York, ly 
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